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Tue, Rev. Thomas Burkitt was 
bora at St. Ives, Hunts, on the 
2d of Sept. 1756. His mother 
gave birth to seventeen children. 
This may be worthy of remark, as 
showing the little dependance to 
be placed on human probabilities, 
for the family name became extinct 
in this generation, there being only 
five or six branches of the third 
generation, and these all females. 

Though his lot was humble, he 
enjoyed the high advantage of 
being descended from persons of 
eminent piety—a privilege great, 
indeed, sinee the youthful seed is 
early brought under the influence 
of that grace which is exhibited ia 
the parental example, and recom- 
mended by their instruction. 

The father must have been a man 
of considerable native talent, as 
also of moral excellence ; he was 
for more than sixty years a member 
of the Church of St. Ives ; during 
that long period his life-was irre- 
proachable, his whole character 
steady and consistent. He at- 
tended for a tia® the ministry of 
Mr: Bourford, but was far from 
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being satisfied with the doctrine 
preached, as not giving sufficient 
prominence to the great truths of 
the Gospel; consequently he, with 
a few companions, repaired to the 
neighbouring village of Fen Stan-~ 
ton, frequently taking his son Tho- 
mas with him,who eventhen,though 
reluctant to be called from his 
sports, sometimes felt such plea- 
sure in going, as amply made 
amends for his exercise of self- 
denial. While the little company 
were on the road, either walking 
to or returning from the sanctuary, 
he has often said, he remembered 
the strain of their conversation, 
which was not trifling, and calcu- 
lated to erase religious impres- 
sions; a strain of piety flowed 
from their lips, and did not flow 
in vain, but frequently reached the 
heart of their little companion, and, 
together with the preaching on 
which they attended (particularly 
that of the Rev. Robert Robinson, 
of Cambridge, under. which, at 
times, he ines affected even Bs 
tears), produced very ra i 


gious impressions. His ’s 
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house was the resort of several 
pious, respectable persons, where 
they met, especially on Sabbath 
evenings, for the purpose of reli- 
gious intercourse. ; 

In the year 1798, the revered 
Christian, at the age of fourscore 
years, came to his grave like a 
shock of corn fully ripe; his whole 
life, and its happy termination, 
bearing testimony to the power of 
Divine grace. It may be men- 
tioned, to the honour of both indi- 
viduals, that Joseph Baine, Esq., 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
attended Mr. Burkitt’s funeral, 
though he was only a mechanic. 

In the early days of those per- 
sons who afterwards became ho- 
nourable professors, or useful 
teachers of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, we frequently find some in- 
timations of the purposes of Di- 
vine mercy towards them; they 
are at one time attracted, melted, 
convicted ; at another, the natural 
corruption of the heart prevails, 
the Holy Ghost appears to hover 
around, to make new approaches, 
and then to retire to a greater dis- 
tance, till at length he fully pos- 
sesses the heart, in which he takes 
up his abode for ever. Thus the 
childhood of Samson was occa- 
sionally distinguished by those il- 
lapses of the spirit of might, which 
afterwards worked the deliverance 
and safety of Israel, the plague 
and destruction of the Philistines ; 
for the spirit of God began to move 
him in the camp of Dan, between 
Zorah and Eshtaol. 

At a very youthful period, T. 
Burkitt seems to have been under 
the influence of true religion, and 
to have been favoured with a va- 
riety of instruments, and much be- 
neficial assistance. In his child- 
hood, he was ently invited to 


the house of a friend, where he 
read to the family; the books se- 
ected were generally of a serious 
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and devotional nature, such as 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 
and Hervey’s Works. The Rev. 
John Jennings (son of the Rev. 
David Jennings, of Kibworth, af- 
terwards of Hinckly, tutor of Dr. 
Doddridge) and his lady, mani- 
fested much interest in whatever 
related to the improvement of T. 
Burkitt, either in knowledge or 
ary When Mr. Jennings was 
aid aside from public ministration, 
he looked around for some one 
whom he might prepare to occupy 
his place. He was first attracted 
by the singing of Mr. Burkitt, and 
afterwards by his studious habits ; 
he at length took considerable no- 
tice of him, and furnished him with 
books from his own library, such 
as were calculated to promote men- 
tal improvement, With distin- 
guished prudence, however, he 
concealed his intentions, until an 
increased acquaintance with the 
character of his young protegé 
ripened them into resolutions. 
The father having occasion to call 
upou Mr. Jennings, mentioned to 
him that Thomas was not at all in- 
clined to learn and practice the 
employment to which he had bi- 
therto trained him, but was rather 
disposed to spend his time in read- 
ing and study. When he returned 
home he called his son to him, and 
communicated the result of his dis- 
course with Mr. Jennings. 

** Thomas,” said he, “ what do 
you think ? Mr. Jennings and Mr, 
Panting (a young minister who 
succeeded Mr. J. in his pulpit and 
office) have formed a plan to de- 
fray the expenses of three years’ 
preparatory instruction in a gram- 
mar school, and five years at an 
academy, with the view to your 
entering the ministry.” The sur- 
prise and joy which a young per- 
son attached to reading, and deeply 
impressed with ¢he value of the 
Christian religion, and who before 
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had no prospect in life but that of 
spending his days in mechanical 
employment, must have felt on the 
jon announcement of a plan so 
consonant with his wishes, and yet 
so far from his thoughts, may be 
more easily imagined than de- 
scribed ; it was the elasticity of a 
mind about to be unloosed, and 
freely to expatiate in its native 
element. M. Basquin, a French 
refugee, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, hearing of the design, 
said, ** I must give assistance in 
this matter, and spend about one 
hundred pounds to promote the ob- 
ject.” The venerable father of 
Thomas had the pleasure of being 
informed that the benevolent gen- 
tleman regretted not his liberality, 
for he said, when he witnessed the 
beneficial result, that he should 
have no objection to spend an- 
other hundred pounds in a similar 
manner. Such instances of gene- 
rosity should not be permitted to 
sink into oblivion, particularly that 
of a French refugee, whose friends 
having left their own country to 
enjoy liberty of conscience, de- 
voted such a portion of the pro- 
perty sequined in the country, 
which afforded an asylum in their 
distress, to the training of a young 
man to preach the everlasting 
Gospel. 

In the course of a few weeks, 
the subject of this Memoir relin- 
quished for ever his father’s occu- 
pation, and entered the school of 
the Rev. J. Wheeldon, St. Ives, 
who appears to have been a good 
classic. Mr. James, Master of 
Rugby school, and father of Dr. 
James, the late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, was educated under him. 
Mr. Wheeldon removing from St. 
Ives, the young scholar was sent 
to Ware, at which place the Rev. 
Mr. French (formerly pastor of a 
church assembling in Cheese-lane, 
Wellingborough) presided, over 
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a large and respectable school. 
Thomas here had for his compa- 
nions some who afterwards rose to 
great eminence in their respective 
professions; one of them is the 
present Master of the Rolls. The 
academy formerly under the care 
of Dr. Doddridge, at Northamp- 
ton, having been removed to Da- 
ventry, Mr. Burkitt was, in the 
year 1775, admitted as a student. 
Mr. Robins, who was then tutor, 
and pastor of the dissenting con- 
gregation in the town, was richly 
furnished for, and highly esteemed 
in both the offices; he was re- 
moved from his important sphere 
by affliction. Mr. Burkitt fre- 
quently lamented the impropriety 
of collecting in one seminary young 
persons of various classes, some 
of them under the influence of 
right principles, looking forward 
to the Christian ministry; and 
others who, though without any de- 
cided profession of religion, were, 
nevertheless, designed by their pa- 
rents for that holy office; and 
others who, without regard to se- 
rious character, were sent merely 
for education. Mr. Robins also 
deeply regretted this indiscrimi- 
nate amalgamation. A specimen 
of his style of address, and his en- 
deavours to draw his pupils to the 
ractice of true piety, was inserted 
in some number of the Evangelical 
Magazine. It is unspeakably de- 
sirable that candidates for the 
Christian ministry should give sa- 
tisfactory evidence of true conver- 
sion to God. This appears to. be 
the secret of obtaining unity, if not 
uniformity, in sentiment and prac- 
tice; in fact, the congregational 
churches have, without any formu- 
laries or creeds, exhibited a more 
general agreement in religious opi- 
nion than has any other section of 
the Church. 
In the year 1780, the subject of 
this Memoir left the academy and 
2uL2 
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went to Hinckly, from whence he 
had. received an invitation. ‘The 
congregation was large and re- 
spectable, but it was, unhappily, 
not in a state calculated to give a 
young minister that encouragement 
and direction which may be of ser- 
vice to him through the whole of 
his future life. It has been said, 
that a minister may form the cha- 
racter of his people; it may with 
equul propriety be remarked, and 
probably even greater, in the case 
of a minister, ‘* that he is 
moulded by the people among 
whom his lot is cast.” Happy 
the man who is surrounded by an 
atmosphere of true piety, oe 
and candour ; the very attempt to 
lease a congregation where these 
ve prevailed, may, by the Di- 
vine blessing, form the plastic mind 
of youth to the same model. 

n this place (Hinckly) Mr. 
Burkitt was united to a lady with 
whom he had formed an acquaint- 
ance at Daventry; she was the 
companion of his joys and sorrows 
vpwards of fifty years. The off- 
spring of this union was two daugh- 
ters, who, though permitted to ar- 
rive at maturity, were removed by 
the separating hand of death from 
their fond parents, one at the age 
of 26, the other 28; an interval of 
only five years transpired between 
these sad events. Formed with 
deeply affectionate dispositions, 
and fining their principal earthly 
delight in connection with each 
other and their children, the shock 
was felt severely; and though 
many years have siace elapsed, it 
has left an impression which could 
never be entirely erased, while rea- 
son and life continued, though the 
softening influence of time, and their 
Christian hopes, gradually weak- 
ened the unwarrantable inclina- 
tion—“ I will go softly all the 
days of my life in the heaviness of 
my soul.” 
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After the death of Mr. Bough- 
ton (minister at Buckingham, who 
had been a student under Dr. 
Doddridge’s care) the congregation 
was recommended by the ministers 
who attended the funeral of their 
deceased pastor, to make choice of 
Mr. Burkitt as his successor; he 
accordingly received an invitation 
to supply them, which led to his 
settlement in January, and his or- 
divation in June, 1783. The mi- 
nisters engaged in the principal 
parts of the service, were—the 
Rev. Messrs. Harris, of Ayles- 
bury; Strange, of Kilsby, who 
delivered the introductory dis- 
course; Wm. Bull, of Newport, 
the ordination prayer; and J. Bel- 
sham, of Daventry, Mr. Burkitt's 
tutor, gave the charge; Mr, Tol- 
ler, of Kettering, and Horsey, of 
Northampton, were also engaged. 

A manuscript copy of the charge 
is now before the eye of the writer of 
this Memoir. Persons who regard 
the doctrines, usually termed Evan- 
gelical, as the very essence of the 
Gospel, and necessary to the hap- 
piness of man in his restoration to 
God, when they think of those who 
have renounced what they deem so 
important, cannot regard them with 
complacency and delight, but ra- 
ther with commiseration for their 
fall, and become subjects of hum- 
ble fear and anxiety for themselves ; 
they seem to hear their Master say, 
** Will ye also go away?” and 
gather matter for deep examina- 
tion, With feelings of this kind 
the document is referred to. The 
text is 2 Tim. iv. 5: “ Make 
full proof of thy ministry.” We 
shall eopy the remarks relative to 
the manner in which the evidence 
of a call to the ministry is afforded : 
—* We exbort him,” said the mi- 
nister, ‘* to give full proof of his 
ministry, by undertaking the work 
upon honourable and just motives ; 
by taking pains to acquire the re- 
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quisite qualifications for this sa- 
cred office; by having just and 
comprehensive views of truth and 
duty, &c.; above all, you will 
acquaint yourself with the great 
scope of the Gospel, with the ori- 
ginal state and fall of man, and the 
amazing effect of Divine love in 
sending the eternally, only be- 
gotten Son, in whom the fulness of 
the Godhead dwelt bodily, to re- 
deem a lost and apostate race, by 
bearing our sins in his own body 
on the tree. Labour to acquire 
more exalted apprehensions of the 
wisdom and beauty of the glorious 
scheme. How admirably it illus- 
trates the perfections of God! and 
how wonderfully it suits the cir- 
cumstances of fallen creatures, 
being equally adapted to humble 
and encourage them, illustrating 
the infinite compassion of God to 
sinners, and hisinfinite holiness, pu- 
rity, and displeasure against sin.” 
With great seriousness Mr. Burkitt 
entered on the duties of his office, 
but after labouring in the discharge 
of them for nine years, some dis- 
couraging circumstances led him 
to think of a removal; this was 
prevented, through the instrumen- 
tality of the late Francis Goode, 
Esq., of Buckingham, who, at the 
head of the general body of young 
people, applied to him personally, 
soliciting his consent to remain, in 
consequence of which he continued 
four years longer. 

In the year 1796, he preached 
his farewell sermon to the people 
who had been his charge, and ac- 
cepted an invitation from the church 
assembling at the New Meeting- 
house, Bedford, from whence the 
Rev. Thomas Smith had lately 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Burkitt was highly esteemed 
by many in bis own congregation, 
and in other connections, for his 
courteous and kind behaviour, his 
friendly co-operation with other 
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ministers in promoting the pur- 
poses of the Bedford Union of 
Christians, which are to supply des- 
titute villages in the vicinity with 
the preached Gospel, forhis genuine 
and deep piety, manifested in his 
faithful pulpit discourses, and by 
his habitual deportment, and also 
in the devotion and humility of his 
addresses to the throne of the Hea- 
venly Majesty. His Christian cha- 
rity was extensive, and his conci- 
liating temper rendered him highly 
useful among those who came under 
its influence. He remained in this 
station about five years. His re- 
moval caused to his brethren in the 
ministry, and to many valuable 
friends, deep regret. 

From Bedford, Mr. Burkitt went 
to Kenilworth, where he continued 
till 1817, at which pegiod he finish- 
ed his stated labours in the ‘mi- 
nistry, and returned to Bucking- 
ham, to spend his latter days with 
his old friends. He preached oc- 
casionally, and readily afforded as- 
sistance to neighbouring ministers 
and destitute churches; when not 
himself engaged, he attended the 
ministry of the late Rev. Mr. Bar- 
ling, who lived some time in the 
same house, and was as a son to- 
wardsa father; they seemed formed 
for mutual edification and comfort;. 
by long and near intercourse their 
friendship was strengthened, and 
they remained faithful unto death, 

Six or seven years previous to 
the close of his earthly career, Mr. 
Burkitt ended his ministerial ser- 
vices, in consequence of a slight 
stroke of paralysis, which was soon 
followed by another, affecting his 
speech and memory. He attended 
the house of God as frequently as 
circumstances permitted, till about 
two or three years ago, when his 
infirmities increased so much as to 
render it necessary that he should 
confine himself to his own house, 
and at length to his chamber, where 
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he remained in a state of extreme 
weakness for more than a year; 
he was entirely resigned and sub- 
missive to his Heavenly Father’s 
will, and was delightfully supported 
by the gracious promises of his 
word; he was sometimes grieved 
at his inability to express his sense 
of Divine goodness and mercy ; he 
was an example of patience in suf- 
fering, with gentleness, feeling sa- 
tisfied that his Lord was doing all 
things well. 

A few days before his death, he 
was favoured with such bles- 
sedness as is not commonly ea- 
joyed, though, occasionally, in the 
near 5 a of dissolution, we 
hear of raptures somewhat similar. 

It was a bright morning; the 
sight of the sun appeared to invi- 
gorate his feeble powers, and to 
elevate his mind to luminous views 
of Him who is the light and beauty 
of the upper world. His voice was 
new-tuned for the occasion, and 
those poor, feeble lips, from which 
an audible articulate sound had for 
several weeks but rarely passed, 
spoke out clearly, and distinctly 
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as when he was in perfect health, 
exclaiming, ** Oh, glory! glory! 
What bright visions are these which 
break in upon my soul? Glory to 
God! Glory to the Lamb!” Cor- 
responding expressions were ut- 
tered by him for some time, till his 
voice failed. Towards the even- 
ing of the day, he told his faithful 
attendant in a whisper, that the joy 
and pleasure of his soul remained 
the same, though the power of ex- 
pressing it was gone. This ante- 
date of Heaven’s glories continued 
through the following day. On the 
7th of December, 1833, he calmly 
withdrew from the world, without 
a struggle or a groan, and entered 
into the joy of his Lord. His re- 
mains were coaveyed to Coventry, 
and deposited by the ashes of his 
beloved daughters. A _ funeral 
sermon was preached at Bucking- 
ham, by the Rev. 8. Hillyard, of 
Bedford, from words chosen b 

the deceased—‘“ As for me, I wil 
behold thy face in righteousness ; 
I shall be satisfied when | awake 
up iu thy likeness.” —Ps, xvii. 15. 





ON PRIMITIVE CHURCHES, 


The following forms an Appendix to a Sermon preached in China by Dr. Morrison, 
and printed in that country. Congregationalism in China, our readers will agree 


with us, is an interesting novelty. 


THE word church, in the New 
Testament has two significations ; 
and only two, It sometimes means 
the whole number of Christ's dis- 
ciples; or the whole body of the 
redeemed, of all ages of the world; 
both in heaven and on earth; 
hence in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
we read of * the general assembly 
and church of the first born.” And 
in the Aets of the A es it is 
said, ‘‘ the Lord added to the 
church daily such as should be 
saved. The only other sense of 


the word church, denotes, a sin- 


_gle congregation of professed be- 


lievers in Christ Jesus, assembling 
in one place for religious worship, 
and the observance of the institu- 
tions of Christ. Such, for example, 
was the church at, or in Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Phi- 
lippi, and other places. When more 
than one congregation is intended, 
the word church is not used; but 
the plural, churches. 

Thus, in the passage of sacred 
writ to which the preceding sermon 
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refers, there were seven churches 
in Asia Minor ; which was no very 
large territory; and there were, 
beside, a great many other churches, 
in different parts of the Roman 
empire. Hence we read—‘* Then 
had the churches rest throughout 
all Judea, and Galilee, and Sama- 
ria. But we never read that the 
Apostles thought of uniting them 
under one authority. Nor does 
our Saviour intimate, in the solemn 
admonitions and warnings, which 
he gives to the Seven Churches, that 
any one ought to be under the 
controul of another; although they 
were in the same region, or neigh- 
bourhood, and under the same go- 
vernment. 

Dr. Campbell, in his Lectures 
on Eccl. Hist. says—‘ In any 
intermediate sense, between a single 
congregation, and the whole com- 
munity of Christians, not one in- 
stance can be brought of the 
application of the word church, 
in sacred writ. We speak now 
indeed—and this has been the man- 
ner for ages—of the Gallican 
Church; the Greek Church ; the 
Church of England; and the Church 
of Scotland, as of societies, inde- 
pendentand complete in themselves. 
But such phraseology was never 
adopted in the days of the Apos- 
tles. They did not say, the Church 
of Asia, orthe Church of Macedo- 
nia, or the Church of Achaia; but, 
the churches of God in Asia; 
the churches in Macedonia: the 
churches in Achaia. The plural 
number is invariably used, when 
more congregations than one are 
spoken of; unless the subject be 
of the whole commonwealth of 
Christ. Nor is this the manner of 
the penmen of sacred writ only; it 
is the constant usage of the term 
also in the writings of ecclesiastical 
authors, for the first two centuries.” 

Again, The injunctions given by 
our S aviour, and the approved prac- 
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tice of the primitive churches, as 
recorded in the New Testament, 
show a church meant one a- 
tion. Our Lord says in Matth. 
xviii. 15—17. “If thy brother 
trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between him and thee 
alone—if he shall hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother. But if 
he . will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear 
them, tell it unto the church: but 
if he neglect to hear the church, 
let him be to thee as a heathen 
man, and a publican”—that is, as 
ove who has renounced his Chris- 
tianity. Now, it cannot be sup- 
posed that every private quarrel 
was to be made a national affair; 
while it might, with ease, be refer- 
red to a congregation of Christian 
people; therefore it appears mani- 
fest, that by the word church, our 
Saviour meant, the congregation of 
Christian people to which the par- 
ties belonged. 

The most important parts of 
Christian discipline—such as, the 
choice of officers; receiving mem- 
bers; excluding those members 
whose acts are unworthy of the 
Christian character; and restoring 
excluded members who have be- 
come penitent—these are enjoined 
as the duty of the whole church, 
resident in any place; which ar- 
rangement shows that by a church, 
a single congregation is intended. 

Another material circumstance 
connected with the primitive 
churches is, that each church was 
independent of any external au- 
thority. It was competent to the 
management of all its own affairs. 
The ore pee himself, as made 
known by his personal ministry, or 
in the Gonpelel aud by the pasate 
instructions and Letters of the 
Apostles, was the authority to 
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-which every church was required 


.to be subject. But no one church 
was to be subject to another. 
-Mosheim, in his Church History 


‘says—"* The clrurclies in those 


early times, were entirely indepen- 
dent ; none of them subject to any 
foreign jurisdiction ; but every one 
governed. by its own rulers, and its 
own laws,”—And again, “ All the 
churches of the first century, though 
closely connected by the bonds 
of faith aod love; and most 
ready, niutually to perform — 
duty, to one another, 

nevertheless, the right of jurisdic- 
tion, ‘and governed themselves 


without foreign assistance, or any 


external authority. No where, 
either in the scriptures or in other 
records, is any thing to be found, 
from “which it can be understood, 
that some churches depended on 
the command and will of other 
churches, which were greater and 
more renowned; on the contrary, 


‘many things occur, which make it 


‘most evident, that they all had the 
same authority, and were entirely 


‘similar and equal to one another.” 


Gibbon says‘ The (Christian) 
societies—or churches—which were 
instituted in the cities of the Ro- 
man Empire, were united only by 
ties of faith and charity.” 

A church, in primitive times, 
was a society, or association of 
Christian men, for religious pur- 
poses; with officers chosen by the 
Society from among themselves, to 
carry the objects of the association 
into effect; A Christian ‘society, 
or church, did not differ materially 
from modern literary and scientific 
societies, excepting in its object : 
which was, to observe the imstitu- 
tions of their Divine Master; as- 
‘sist each other in learning his — 
trives, obeying his precepts, 
adding toized beaks of his dis- 
ciples, ‘These little societies!» or 
ehburches, commonly meeting at 


first in private houses, soon became 
numerous, throughout the Roman 
Empire. Those already in exist- 
ence, assisted at the formation of 
new societies. And being formed, 
each had the right of admitting or 
excluding members. Religion was 
essential to membership. It would 
have been as incongruous for an 
irreligious man to be a member of 
one of these Christian churches, as 
for a man who cannot read, to be 
a member of a literary society. 

It is manifest that in primitive 
times these churches or societies of 
Christians, never thought of asking 
the Government to incorporate 
them ; or grant them civil privi- 
leges, or chartered rights: To be 
protected from violence, and be al- 
lowed to diffuse their religious 
principles, which are evidently fa- 
vuurable to morality and_ social 
order—was all that they wished for. 

This simple and apostolical sys- 
tem, however, was eventually de- 
parted from: at first by the ambi- 
tion of more opulent churches, and 
their officers. And, at last; #n con- 
sequence of the professed conver- 
sion of the Emperor Cunstantine. 
From that time to the present a 
perfectly anti-primitive, and un- 
apostolic system has been tried. 
It has been attempted to force all 
the people of a nation to be of one 
church ; or to form them into one 
religious society ; and it has also 
been attempted to force all the 
Christian societies in the world to 
submit to one authority. The at- 
tempt has caused rivers of blood to 
flow; but it has been in vain; and 
never was it farther from accom- 
plishment, than at this present mo- 
ment: for it was not sanctioned by 
apostolic practice; nor by the au- 
thority of the Saviour, as we have 
seen above, by a brief review of 
the primitive churches. 

‘About two centuries ago, a re- 
turn to the: primitive system of con~- 
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gregational churches, commenced 
in England, and has since spread 
considerably, in that, and other 
countries. if the purity of a church 
consists not only in its strict adhe- 
rence to the doctrines and precepts 
of the Gospel, but also in the re- 
ligious and moral character of its 
members, it is manifest that the 
primitive congregational plan of 
churches, has many advantages for 
effecting that end, over what are 
called national churches ; in which, 
it is confessed, christian discipline 
is impracticable. 

Theform of the primitive churches 
has also greatly the advantage for 
universal diffusion among all na- 
tions. In such a nation as China, 
for example, where the State is 
hostile to Christianity, the primitive 
plan having less of combination 
than the other forms of churches 
which exist in the world, is less cal- 
culated to give the State just cause 
of apprehension. 

The following may be taken as 
a summary of the principles of con- 
gregational churches in Great Bri- 
tain and America, They main- 
tain, 

1. The sufficiency and exclusive 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
as a rule of faith and practice. 

2. Christian churches are spi- 
ritual or religious associations ; 
being congregations of believers in 
Christ; united by voluntary con- 
sent, for the purpose of mutual edi- 
fieation, and the spread of the 
Gospel. 

3. From their nature and design, 
they neither desire the alliance, 
nor can they submit, in. religious 
matters, to the control of political 
governments. 

4. The officers of such churches 
are, Bishops—otherwise called 
Presbyters or Pastors, and Dea- 
cons. The Bishops are not the 
overseers of many ministers and 
churches, but Pastors of one church. 

N.S. NO, 113, 
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The Deacons are appointed chiefly 
to attend to the temporal concerns 
of the church. 

5. The officers of the church are 
to be chosen by the whole body of 
the members, and ordained by the 
laying on of the hauds of existing 
Bishops or Presbyters. 

6. The Pastor or Bishop is to 
be supported by the voluntary of- 
ferings of the members of the 
church. 

7. The government and disci- 
pline of the church, according to 
the principles of the New Testa- 
ment, are entirely within itself. 

8. The admission and exclusion 
of members belongs to the whole 
body of the charch, with the Pas- 
tor and Deacons; and not to these 
officers alone. 

9. The public ordinances, or in+ 
stitutions appointed by the Lord 
Jesus, to be observed in all his 
churches, are, Baptism, the Lord’s 
Day, the Lord’s Supper, and Dis- 
cipline—i. e. to strengthen the 
weak, to guide the erring, to ad- 
monish the wavering, to reprove 
the perverse, to exclade the vicious, 
to restore the penitent—to bear 
each other’s burdens and so fulfil 
the law of Christ. 

10. The duties of members of 
Christian churches are to endea- 
vour to promote religion and virtue 
in their own hearts, at home in 
their own families, in their native 
land, and throughout the world; 
to cherish brotherly love, to exer- 
cise kindness towards each other ; 
and to manifest charity towards all 
men. 

These churches have been asked, 
in the language of the chief priests 
at Jerusalem, to our Saviour, ‘* By 
what authority doest thou these 
things? and who gave thee this 
authority?” And they have imi- 
tated the answer of our Lord, when 
he replied: ‘The baptism of 
John, whence was it?—from hea- 
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ven or of men ?”—they have said, 
the pious and holy Tensdiiaaas 
the desire to obey Christ; the 
ability to teach christianity; the 
success in converting sinners from 
the error of their ways; which 
these churches and their officers 
have possessed, and with which 
they have been blessed—were 
these, from heaven or of men ?— 
answer us, and we also will tell 
you by what authority we do these 
things. 

They believe, in fact, that where 
the Saviour grants his Holy Spirit 
to form sincere disciples, who 
study his gospel; make it the 
foundation of their hopes, and the 
rule of their lives; and who desire 
to keep all his commandments, 
and observe all his institutions, and 
his only, without addition or dimi- 
nution—these persons being formed 
into a church, have his gerne. 
although the Chief Priests, already 
in existence, in various nations of 
the world, acknowledge them not. 

They reason as Peter did when 
he was blamed for admitting the 
Gentiles into fellowship with the 
Jewish converts. He himself was 
disposed to consider them ‘* com- 
mon and unclean :” but the voice 
answered again from heaven— 
‘¢ What God hath cleansed, call 
not thou common.”—The gifts of 
the Holy Spirit were granted to 
Gentile believers as well as to 
Jews. ‘‘ For as much then (argued 
Peter) as God gave them the like 
gift, as he did unto us, who 
believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
what was I, that I could withstand 
God ?” 

The Saviour ‘ascended up far 
above all heavens, and he gave 
some, apostles; some, prophets ; 
some, evangelists; and some, 


pastors and teachers, for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ” —that is, of all 
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the churches. Were there any 
persons on earth now, who 
possessed the miraculous powers 
which the apostles did, preached 
the same doctrines, and lived the 
same holy lives, which they did, 
congregational churches would 
gladly acknowledge, under Christ, 
their apostolic authority, in all 
churches: but they know of no 
such persons, With the first 
apostles the office ceased. And the 
Lord Jesus has no representative 
on earth. Nor does he require 
any. He himself is the sole head 
of his church. And those who 
believe and obey him, have his 
authority; but those who add to, 
or diminish from what he taught ; 
who ‘preach another Gospel ;” 
who decree rites and ceremonies, 
which he decreed not—although 
they were “‘ angels from heaven,” 
have not his authority for what 
they do, whatever they may pre- 
tend, or with whatever learning, 
or wealth, or pomp, or power 
they may enforce their claims. 
Wherever there are a few dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus, living 
in one neighbourhood, they ought 
to form themselves into a Chris- 
tian society or church, for mutual 
help and edification ; as well as 
for diffusing christian principles. 
The smallness of their number, or 
the want of an appropriate building 
to meet in, are not sufficient ob- 
jections. They have the opinion 
of Tertullian, a Latin Father of 
the second century, and Presbyter 
of a Church at Carthage, that 
** Ubi tres, ecclesia est, licet laici,” 
Wheresoever three are gathered 
together (in the name of the Lord) 
there is a church, although there 
be none but the laity. But, they 
have a still better authority, for 
Jesus has said, ‘*‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together, in my 
name, there am [I in the midst of 
them.” Matt. xviii. 20, And they 
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have Apostolic authority, for call- 
ing a few Christians, assembled in 
a private house, a church. St. 
Paul says, ‘* Salute Nymphas, and 
the church which is in his house.” 
Col. iv. 15. And he calls Gaius, 
his host, ‘* and the host of the whole 
church,” which assembled in his 
house. Rom. xvi. 23. Christians 
are admonished in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, not to forsake the 
assembling of themselves together 
for religious purposes. And in the 
Prophecies of Malachi there is a 
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gracious declaration of the Al- 
mighty, to encourage them. ‘* Then 
they that feared the Lord, spake 
often; one to another: and the 
Lord hearkened and heard it, and 
a book of remembrance was writ- 
ten before him, for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon 
his name. And they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts, in that day, 
when I make up my jewels; and I 
will spare them, as a man spareth 
his own son that serveth him.” 
Mal. iii. 16, 17. 





ESSAYS ON NONCONFORMITY. 


No. 


HAvinG endeavoured in former 
papers to exhibit the scriptural 
idea of a Christian church, we pro- 
ceed to examine what is called the 
Church of England, and first let us 
investigate the advantage which is 
supposed to result from that esta- 
blishment. A religious establish- 
ment would, of course, rest its 
claims to the esteem of religious 
men on its adaptation te promote 
religion. It is argued, accord- 
ingly, that the national establish- 
ment is both an efficient and a 
necessary instrument for the main- 
tenance and spread of Christianity 
in the land. Let us first consider 
the question of its efficiency, ad- 
verting distinctly to a few separate 
eras of the last two centuries. We 
begin with the days of King James 
the First, who, as the head of the 
Church of England, published “ the 
Book of Sports,” recommending 
the use of such games as dancing, 
archery, leaping, May-games, and 
morris-dances on the Lord’s day. 
This order for the violation of the 
Sabbath had the sanction of the 
prelates, and all ministers were 
commanded to read it to their con- 


IV. 


gregations, or incur the risk of 
severe punishment. At the same 
time ministers were forbidden to 
preach on certain specified doc- 
trines of Scripture, and all after- 
noon sermons, except on funeral 
occasions, were also prohibited. 
No one will pretend that at that 
time the Church of England was 
an efficient instrument for pro- 
moting religion; of its efficiency 
in the promotion of ungodliness 
and vice no doubt can be enter- 
tained. 

Let us next come down to the 
days of Queen Anne, about a cen- 
tury from the period last noticed, 
and somewhat more than a century 
before our own times. The state 
of the national church at that period 
shall be given by an unexception- 
able witness, Bishop Burnet, who, 
as a prelate of that church, cannot 
be considered in danger of erring 
on the side of prejudice and exag- 
geration of evil. “ The clergy in 
general,” says he, ‘‘ are grossly 
defective in any proper zeal or 
earnestness for the work. 1 saw 
much zeal in the clergy of the 
Church of Rome, though it is ill 
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directed. I saw much throughout 
the foreign churches. The Dis- 
senters have a great deal among 
them; but | must own that the 
great body of our clergy has always 
appeared to me dead and lifeless, 
and disposed only to lay one another 
asleep.” Such was their character, 
he informs us, not for one year or 
two, or three years, but always 
during the time (not short) that he 
knew them. Where then was the 
efficiency of the national establish- 
ment during all that period ? 

That the religious condition of 
the Church of England continued 
to be substantially the same down 
to the middle of the last century, 
that is, a hundred and fifty years 
from the period first mentioned, is 
matter of notoriety; and aged men 
still living, remember the time when 
large and populous districts, and 
even whole provinces, in England, 
were unfurnished with a single mi- 
nister of the establishment, who 
could plainly and scripturally point 
out to his hearers the way to 
heaven; nay, some of us who are 
not aged remember the time when 
the circumstance of a minister of 
the Church of England *‘ preaching 
the Gospel” was absolutely remark- 
able. Few friends of evangelical 
religion will question the accuracy 
of the statement, awful as it is, and 
conclusive as to the non-efliciency 
of ** the Church” for that long 

riod, namely, that during the 

undred years which succeeded the 
memorable 1662, not one clergy- 
mao in ten was fit for his office. 
During that period three gene- 
rations of English people succes- 
sively passed away to an eternal 
world without obtaining anything 
like adequate means of hourration 
in thin taining to salvation. 
Se all tits while ‘the Church of 

ngland existed, as to outward 
things, in full vigour. The uni- 


versities were not deserted ; on the 
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contrary, scores of young, men, re- 
gularly educated, were annually 
sent forth, and were regularly or- 
dained. Very few churches were 
absolutely unfurnished with ree- 
tors, vicars, or curates. Tithes and 
other church dues were regularly 
paid and received. Baptisms, con- 
firmations, marriages, and burials 
were regularly celebrated. Prayers 
were read, and sermons, such as 
they were, were also read; but not 
in one sermon in a hundred was 
the truth, as it is in Jesus, set forth 
with perspicuity and earnestness, 
and in a vast majority of instances 
what the Apostle Paul would have 
called ‘* another Gospel,” was ad- 
vanced. That no good was done 
it would be preposterous to assert. 
Even a partial observation of the 
Sabbath, including the public read- 
ing of portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, cannot fail to exert some 
moral influence; for which reason 
the most erroneous and corrupt 
modifications of Christianity are 
preferable to absolute atheism; but 
the most important object of the 
Christian ministry, the salvation of 
the soul, (which never fails to se- 
cure all other beneficial ends,) 
was for the most part overlooked, 
and the people were consequently 
** perishing” by thousands “for lack 
of knowledge.” Will any one con- 
tend for the necessary efficiency 
of the system, when it cannot be 
denied that, during more than a 
hundred years, not a tenth part of 
the people were by this means sup- 
plied with evangelical instruction ? 

We readily own, that since the 
middle of the Jast century a favour. 
able change has been gradually 
taking place in the character, both 
theological and moral, of the mi- 
nisters of the national establish- 
ment; but let us inquire to what 
cause that change is attributable, 
and to what extent it has proceeded. 
It was owing, under God, to the 
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labours of Whitfield and Wesley, 
and other zealous men, their con- 
temporaries and coadjutors. Whit- 
field and Wesley, it is granted, 
were born and nourished in the 
national church; but let it be dis- 
tinctly observed, that those labours 
to which the world were so deeply 
indebted, were performed not 
within, but without, the pale of that 
establishment. Whitfield and Wes- 
ley were Evangelists, alias Home 
Missionaries, a species of la- 
bourers of which the Church of 
England knows nothing, because, 
by a sort of legal fiction, every 
parish is presumed to be adequately 
furnished with religious teaching. 
It was by disregarding parochial 
boundaries, and transgressing the 
narrow, unscriptural, and anti-mis- 
sionary rules of the establishment, 
and thus becoming virtually and 
in the eye of the law Dissenters, 
that those zealous men were en- 
abled to do so much towards evan- 
gelizing Britain. Had Whitfield 
and Wesley continued till death 
to be regular parochial ministers 
of ** the Church,” it is next to cer- 
tain that nine-tenths of the good 
which they were the means of 
effecting would have remained un- 
done, 

But we proposed, also, to in- 
quire into the extent of the im- 
provement in the ministry of 
the national church, which has 
taken place. Perfect accuracy, 
and even an approximation to it, 
can scarcely be expected in such 
an inquiry ; we will therefore take 
care to err on the side of candour. 
We profess not to look into the 
heart; “ the preaching and living 
of ministers are the province of 
human understanding.” What pro- 
portion then, in round numbers, do 
the qualified now bear to the un- 
qualified? When we speak of qua- 
lifications, we refer not so much to 
those which are merely desirable 
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as to such as are essential, name- 
ly, personal piety, including, of 
course, good morals, competent 
knowledge of theology, including 
a clear understanding of the great 
truths of the gospel, and “ aptness 
to teach.” Let any six persons, 
residing in various parts of Eng- 
land, communicate to one another 
the result of observation in their 
respective localities, and let the 
combined result be taken as a spe- 
cimen of the country at large, and 
confident we are, that even at this 
day, not one half of the ministers 
of the national establishment (some 
would say not one third) can be 
regarded as fit for their office. Is 
not this an appalling considera- 
tion? Can that establishment be 
a sufficient instrument for evan- 
gelizing the land, more than one 
half of whose agents are, even in 
the eye of man, and without a 
breach of charity, deficient in the 
essential qualifications of Christian 
teachers? And must there not be 
something radically wrong in the 
system, which for 170 years at least 
has thus grievously failed to an- 
swer its ostensible purpose ? 

We have spoken of the teachers 
rather than of those who have 
been, or should have been taught, 
partly because only the means are 
ours, while success is wholly of 
God. A religious establishment 
could not be blameable for the im- 
piety of the people, provided that 
adequate means had been used for 
their instruction; but such means, 
we have seen, have not been used, 
the majority of the agents them- 
selves, and at some periods an 
overwhelming majority, having 
been in fact irreligious, or at least 
(which is much the same) in serip- 
ture language, ‘ ungodly” men. 
To expect that the nation should 
be evangelized by such agency, 
would be to look for * grapes on 
thorns and figs on thistles.” 
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Enough, we presume, has been 
advanced to show the non-efficiency 
of the established system; in our 
next paper we shall endeavour to 
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demonstrate that the Church of 
England, considered as an esta- 
blishment, is as unnecessary as it is 
inefficient. 





ON A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


( Concluded from Vol, XVI. page 608.) 


THE utility of a harmony of the 
four Evangelists, in eliciting facts 
which would otherwise be unper- 
ceived, in placing every event in 
its natural order, and in its clearest 
light, and in furnishing valuable 
materials for critical exposition, 
has already been, in some measure, 
displayed. The object of the fol- 
lowing remarks is to show the ad- 
vantages derivable from the same 
source, in demonstrating the ge- 
nuineness, and veracity of the sa- 
cred writers, by internal evidence ; 
and, more especially, by the de- 
velopment of several latent coin- 
cidences in that part of their nar- 
rative which has lately been ex- 
amined for other purposes, namely, 
in their account of the denials of 
Christ by Peter. 

Among the proofs of authenticity 
in historical writings, few are more 
convincing than their exact, and 
critical agreement with the circum- 
stances under which they were pro- 
fessedly composed. The Evan- 
gelists are alleged to have written, 
under the superintendence of the 
Holy Spirit, and for the benefit of 
persons already acquainted with 
the Christian doctrine, short me- 
moirs of the life, and actions of 
Jesus, derived from the testimony 
of his apostles. On these, as on 
all similar occasions, the divine in- 
terposition seems to have been as 
limited as possible ; and the ope- 
ration of the natural faculties, and 
feelings of the historians may often 
be distinctly traced, and particu- 


larly in the minute accordances 
which they continually present, 
either with themselves, with each 
other, or with external authorities. 

The difference between genuine, 
and fictitious narratives chiefly de- 
pends on the different mental con- 
dition of the writers; which in the 
one case is real, and in the other as- 
sumed; a difference so absolute, and 
fundamental, that no talent, or in- 
dustry can effectually conceal it. 
The character of a cunningly de- 
vised fable, and, still more, of se- 
veral such fables composed on the 
same subject, is a precise agree- 
ment in their larger, and more pro- 
minent features, conjoined with 
discrepancy in many others, which, 
although more minute, are not less 
essential. In genuine history, on 
the contrary, there is often an ap- 
pearance of laxity, or even of 
slight incorrectness on the surface, 
while close investigation discovers 
a chain of secret connexion, en- 
tirely beyond the reach of fabri- 
cation, or contrivance ; and which, 
consequently, furnishes an infal- 
lible criterion of authenticity, and 
truth. The difference between the 
two classes of writers is easily ex- 
plained. The one is an inventor, 
who labours to counterfeit realities, 
and studies to give his fictions a 
semblance of probability, but suc- 
ceeds only with the exterior. The 
other is a copyist, who easily por- 
trays occurrences with which he 
is familiarly acquainted, and, 
writing without effort, often com. 
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mits slight, and obvious inaccura- 
cies; but, at the same time, sup- 
plies a mass of indirect, and in- 
trinsic evidence, which is alike ini- 
mitable, and irresistible. 

The latter, is, manifestly, the 
character of the Evangelists. Re- 
porting, on the evidence of eye- 
witnesses, the discourses, and ac- 
tions of a person, whom they re- 
garded with the highest reverence, 
and affection, they unavoidably 
present, on several occasions, a 
close, and verbal agreement, which 
they take no pains to conceal. 
On other occasions, when precision 
was not requisite, they exhibit, with 
equal unconcern, a natural diver- 
sity, both in the selection of circum- 
stances, and in the mode of de- 
scribing them, Acting under the 
impulse of immediate recollection, 
they seldom relate an occurrence 
twice in the same manner, and 
sometimes fall into omissions, pro- 
ducing obscurity, or, even, an ap- 
pearance of inconsistency ; which, 
had they been acting a designing, 
or deceptive part, they would care- 
fully, and might easily have avoided. 
Yet, amidst all this artlessness, and 
negligence, the more strictly their 
narratives are examined, the more 
conspicuous are the traces of that 
minute symmetry, and correspon- 
dence in detail, which is charac- 
teristic of truth; and of that wis- 
dom, and energy in the conduct of 
events, which can be none other 
than divine. Special purposes of 
impressing certain points, and of 
concealing others, in exact accord- 
ance with the exigencies of the case, 
or with the feelingsof the writer, can 
often be discovered ; together with 
an adaptation of means to ends, and 
a comprehension of the past, the 
present, and the future, which ex- 
ceed the powers of the human 
mind. 

Now, although to an inspired 
evangelist such a mode of writing 
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is easy, and natural, to an impos- 
tor, or falsifier, it would be at once 
unsuitable, and impracticable. To 
produce even a faint imitation of 
the peculiar style of the evangelical 
narrative, the highest genius, and 
the most intense mental labour, 
would be requisite ; and for such a 
misapplication of genius, and la- 
bour, there could be neither mo- 
tive, nor opportunity. Such a 
writer, if successful, would neces- 
sarily lose the recompense of ap- 
plause, and emolument, which 
usually prompts to the composition 
of works of acknowledged fiction ; 
and, if unsuccessful, would be ex- 
posed to universal execration, and 
contempt. He could have no 
prospect of succeeding with con- 
temporary Christians, divided into 
various nations, and parties, and 
acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of the case; and could 
have no inducement to attempt the 
deception of those of after times, 
who are, commonly, far more ready 
to detect the marks of forgery, than 
to discover the indications of truth. 
It is, indeed, on account of the ge- 
neral neglect of such researches, 
that an opportunity is afforded for 
the following attempt to illustrate 
the genuineness of the canonical 
gospels, by unfolding several la- 
tent, and remarkable coincidences, 
occurring in the evangelical nar. 
rative of the denials of Christ by 
Peter. 

The first which will here be no- 
ticed, refers to the question so often 
proposed to Peter, in the high- 
priest’s palace, ‘* Art not thou, 
also, [one] of this man’s disciples?” 
The expression, also, implies that, 
at least, one other, and well-known 
disciple of Jesus wag present at 
the time. No explanation of this 
allusion is, however, given by the 
three earlier Evangelists, although 
they repeatedly use the term. John, 
alone, the most beloved disciple, 








and the personal friend of the Sa- 
viour, with a modest obscurity ge- 
nerally observed by the sacred 
writers, when speaking favourably 
of themselves, intimates that he 
was the other disciple, who so faith- 
fully attended his master, both on 
his trial, and during the sequel of 
his sufferings; of which Peter, 
also, was, probably, a distant, and 
a less distinguished witness. Luke, 
xxiii. 49; Jobn, xiii. 23—26; 
xviii. 15, 16; xix. 25—27, 35; xxi. 
20—24; 1 Peter, v. 1. The apos- 
tle John was, even, personally 
known, as he himself declares, to 
the high priest: so that the fact of 
his being a disciple could not have 
been a secret in the pulace, where, 
indeed, his influence procured: for 
Peter that ready admission, which 
he had, afterwards, so much reason 
to regret. On his first entering 
the vestibule, the portress, al- 
luding to Jobn, very naturally 
asked Peter, ‘* Art not thou, also, 
a of this man’s disciples?” 

ohn, xviii. 17. The same indi- 
rect reference to another disciple 
present, and known, is not only 
repeated by John, in verse 25, 
but occurs, likewise, without ex- 
planation, in several passages of 
the other evangelists, among whom 
it is remarkable that Mark, who 
is justly regarded as having written 
his gospel under the superinten- 
deuce of Peter, notices once, only, 
the contrast presented by the con- 
duct of the two apostles, on this me- 
morable occasion. Matt. xxvi. 69, 
71,73; Mark, xiv.67; Luke, xxii. 
56, 58, 59. The later narrative 
of John supplies the necessary so- 
lution; and, at the same time, 
shows that the Evangelists wrote 
their memojrs without artifice, or 
contrivance, under the impression 
of realities, with which they were 
thoroughly acquainted; and, far 
from inventing a cunningly de- 
vised fable, often knew more of 
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the subject than they distinctly ex- 
pressed. 

The next example of latent co- 
incidence is the more interesting, 
because it furnishes the explana- 
tion of a seeming discrepancy. In 
his brief, but significant narrative 
of these events, Mark, after de- 
scribing Peter’s denial of Christ to 
a maidservant in the hall of the 
high priest’s palace, subjoins his 
subsequent denial to a maidservant 
in the vestibule, or porch. In re- 
lating the same occurrences, Mat. 
thew plainly states, that the woman 
in the hall was a different person 
from her in the vestibule; terming 
the first, ‘* pia wasdionn, one maid- 
servant,” and the second, ‘* GAAn; 
ancther [maidservant.”] Matt. xxvi. 
69,71. But, in apparent contra~ 
diction to this account, Mark 
seems to affirm that it was the same 
woman in both instances. For, 
of the first, he says, ‘‘ One of the 
maidservants of the high priest 
came, and, having seen Peter 
warming himself, after looking at 
him, she said, Thou, also, wast 
with Jesus of Nazareth;” and 
then, after mentioning Peter’s re- 
treat from the hall to the vestibule, 
immediately adds, ‘* And the maid- 
Servant, 4 tradioxn, having seen 
him again, began to say to those 
who stood near, This man is [one] 
of them.” Mark, xiv. 66, 69. The 
difficulty is completely removed, 
although without noticing it, by 
the evangelist John, who alone 
describes Peter's first denial to the 
portress at the gate. Other maid- 
servants, attracted by the interest 
of the scene, might have appeared 
in the interior of the palace, buat, 
by the urgent duties of her office, 
the portress was necessarily con 
fined to the vestibule. When, there- 
fore, after relating Peter’s retreat 
from the hall to the vestibule, 
Mark adds, ‘* And the maidservant, 
having seen him again, &c.” his 
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expression, ‘‘ }) matdioxn, the maid- 
servant,” in conjunction with the 
place, ‘rd mpoavd.oy, the porch,” 
may fairly be regarded as equiva- 
lent to the more complete, and 
explicit designation given her by 
John, ‘* i wucdioxn, i Supwpdc, the 
portress;” who, as this evangelist 
alone reports, had seen, and 
charged the apostle before; and, 
as Matthew truly intimates, was, 
‘* Gdn,” a different person from 
the maidservant in the hall. John 
xviii. 16,17. Mark's account of 
these occurrences, which, by its 
brevity, and abruptness, is rendered 
obscure, and seemingly contradic- 
tory,is therefore found, when close- 
ly examined, to be in strict, and 
critical agreement with the inde- 
pendent statements of the other 
evangelists, and with the facts of 
the case. 

The third example of latent co- 
incidence happens in the same Gos- 
pel of Mark, and bears a strong 
resemblance to the last, more espe- 
cially, in lying concealed under 
an apparent discrepancy. Having 
mentioned that, on observing, for 
the second time, Peter standing in 
the vestibule, the portress “‘ began 
to say to those who stood near, 
This man is [one] of them,” an as- 
sertion which Peter instantly con- 
tradicted, Mark rapidly proceeds, 
without making any distinction, to 
describe, in the following manner, 
the last denial; ‘A little after, 
the bystanders again said to 
Peter, Certainly thou art [one] of 
them, &c.” Mark, xiv. 69, 70. 
But, from other evidence, it plainly 
appears that, contrary towhat might 
at first sight be supposed, neither 
the persons, vor the place were 
the same on the two occasions; 
the bystanders having been, on the 
first occasion, found by Peter in 
the vestibule, and, on the second, 
rejoined by him in the hall; and 
to the latter no previous charge is 
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ascribed by either of the threeearlier 
evangelists,although such a charge 
is implied by Mark’s expression, 
“The bystanders again said to 
Peter.” This difficulty, the un- 
avoidable result of extreme con- 
ciseness, amounting to omission, is, 
like the former one, satisfactorily 
resolved by the supplemental 
Gospel of John, whu alone de- 
cribes Peter’s fifth denial, address- 
ed to the bystanders in question. 
[‘* Meanwhile,] Simon Peter was 
standing, and warming himself. 
So they said to him, Art not thou 
also [one] of his disciples? He 
denied [it,] and said, I am not.” 
John, xviii. 25. Hence it is evi- 
dent that the bystanders men- 
tiomed by Mark were the slaves, 
and the officers, assembled round 
the fire in the hall, and that their 
final allegation against Peter, of 
being one of Christ's disciples, had 
really been preceded by a similar 
one; a fact which, without de. 
tailing it, Mark shows himself to 
have known, when he _ relates 
the seemingly contradictory cir- 
cumstance, peculiar to his Gospel, 
that they charged him again. 

The fourth instance of latent co- 
incidence occurs in Luke’s ac- 
count of Peter's penitence, and 
final retreat, prompted, as _ this 
evangelistalone intimates, by a pe- 
netrating look from the eye of 
Christ; ‘* And the Lord turned, 
and looked on Peter, &c.”, Luke, 
xxii. 61. The act implies that the 
Lord was, at the time, near Peter, 
that is, in the common hall of the 
high-priest’s palace, and not, as 
some have erroneously supposed, 
in the more retired apartment, 
where the Sanhedrim had recently 
assembled, and whence it is ex- 
tremely improbable, not to say 
impossible, that any glance from 
Christ could have reached Peter 
in the hall, by Matthew described 
as without, and by aoe as be- 
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neath the council-chamber. Matt. 
xxvi. 69; Mark, xiv.66. That 
such was the case is not, indeed, 
directly stated by any of the evan- 
apres but itis clearly deducible 
rom their several intimations. 

Tn what manner Jesus was ap- 
prehended in the garden of Geth- 
semane, a little before midnight, 
under the authority of the Sanhe- 
drim, aided by the Roman garrison 
of Jerusalem, has already been ex- 
plained. When their task was 
accomplished, the soldiers, who 
rarely mixed with the people, re- 
tired to their usual station, in the 
castle of Antonia; while their 
voluntary prisoner, guarded by a 
numerous body of slaves, and 
officers, was conducted from the 
house of Annas to that of Caia- 
phas. This house was, probably, 
an official residence, situated among 
the outer buildings of the temple ; 
since, at that period, it was not 
deemed lawful for the Sanhedrim 
to deliberate, especially on mat- 
ters of life and death, in any other 

lace. While passing onwards 
rom the vestibule to the council- 
chamber, the Lord seems to have 
been detained for ashort time in the 
hall; and, with a design, and intelli- 
gence more than human, to have 
apprised his faithful follower, John, 
who accompanied him into the pa- 
lace, that Peter was standing with- 
out, at the gate. Admitted by 
means of his friend’s influence, 
Peter was immediately betrayed 
by the terrors of his situation into 
that very conduct, which he had 
previously declared he would ra- 
ther die than commit, and his first, 
and last personal disavowals of 
Christ, were attended with all the 
aggravation arising from his mas- 
ter’s actual presence, as well as 
from the publicity, and solemnity 
of the occasion. Having been 


tried, and condemned by his un- 
just judges, according to their pre- 
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concerted determination, Jesus was 
remanded, during the short re- 
mainder of the night, under the 
custody of his fofmer attend- 
ants, to the common hall. Hence, 
when, as soon as it was day, he 
was, agreeably to the rules of 
Jewish jurisprudence, a second 
time interrogated by the council. 
Luke, who exclusively describes 
the second trial, but omits the 
first, says with appropriate pre- 
cision, that “ they brought him 
again, dvyyayov avréy, into their 
Sanhedrim.” Luke, xxii. 66. The 
language of Mark, and of Luke, 
when duly considered, according] 

implies that Jesus was in the hall, 
when the individual noticed by 
Luke alone, contidently charged 
Peter, “ saying, Certainly, this 
man, also, was with him,” that is, 
with Jesus, “ for he is a Gali- 
lean;” whereupon, according to 
Mark, the bystanders reiterated 
the charge to Peter himself, ‘* Cer- 
tainly, thou art [one] of them, for 
thou art a Galilean, and thy 
[manner of] speaking resembleth, 
dpoler;” namely, resembleth that 
of Jesus, who was standing near. 
Similar language, alluding to the 
person, without mentioning the 
name, “ This man, also, was with 
him, &c.,” is used by Luke, in re- 
ference to Peter’s second denial, 
and by John, in reference to his 
fifth, and sixth denials. Mark, 
xiv. 70; Luke, xxii. 55— 57, 59; 
John, xviii. 26, 26. On each of 
these occasions, Christ hence ap- 
pears to have been present, no less 
than on the seventh; when, as 
Luke relates, ‘* the Lord turned, and 
looked on Peter ;” as if to signify 
the fulfilment of his repeated pre- 
diction, that, before cock-crowing, 
Peter would thrice personally dis- 
own him. This affecting cireum- 
stance, peculiar to Luke’s gospel, 
includes, therefore, a remarkable, 
but latent accordance with the 
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accounts of the three other evan- 
gelists, who describe the first trial 
of Jesus, and intimate that it was 
now concluded; and an agree- 
ment so critical, and minute, ut- 
terly beyond the reach of artifice, 
or design, affords, like all the 
others, a peculiar, and irresistible 
evidence of truth. 

The fifth, and last example of 
latent coincidence, which will here 
be adduced, relates to the mockery, 
and ill-usage of Jesus by the at- 
tendants iv the hall, after the final 
retreat of Peter; whose absence 
happily exempted him from wit- 
nessing a scene so painful, and re- 
volting. Omitted by John, under 
the influence, perhaps, of similar 
sentiments, it is described by the 
three earlier evangelists, in each 
of whose gospels it is subjoined to 
the first cial of Christ by the 
Sanhedrim. The account given 
by Matthew, and Mark, is some- 
what imperfect, and confused; 
since they enneney: intimate, either 
the perpetrators of this outrage, or 
the place where it occurred. Their 
subsequent insertion, also, of Pe- 
ter’s three personal denials, col- 
lected into a separate, and single 
passage, while it elucidetes that 
subject, has the effect of throwing 
some obscurity on the other. 
From the clearer, and more metho- 
dical statement of Luke it appears, 
however, that the agents in this 
scene were the attendants on the 
Sanhedrim, to whose custody Jesus 
was committed after his first con- 
demnation by that court; and that 
the place was the hall of the high 
priest’s palace. Matt. xxvi. 67, 68 ; 
Mark, xiv. 65; Luke, xxii. 63— 
66. Of the three evangelical nar- 
ratives of this occurrence, that of 
Matthew is the shortest, and the 
most imperfect. After relating 
that, on the high-priest demanding 
from the Sanhedrim their sentence 
respecting Jesus, they replied, 
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“« He is deserving of death,” he 
abruptly proceeds, ‘‘ Then they 
spat in his face, and buffeted him, 
while some struck him with [their] 
staves, saying, Divine tous, Christ: 
W ho is it that smote thee?” From 
this account, without the aid of 
further information, it might at 
first be supposed that the members 
of the Sanhedrim, themselves, were 
the persons who thus assaulted 
Jesus. But, although many of 
them were, no doubt, base, and 
malignant enough for such a pur- 
pose, their rank, and dignity, as 
senators of the supreme council of 
the Jewish nation, forbade their 
taking an active part in an out- 
rage which they, nevertheless, evi- 
dently countenanced, and encou- 
raged. While the examination 
was still going on, they allowed 
one of their officers to strike Jesus 
with a staff, under the pretence 
that he had given a disrespectful 
answer to the high-priest; who, 
in @ manner contrary to every 
principle of justice, in default of 
real evidence, was labouring to 
extract from his prisoner’s own 
mouth a pretext for condemning 
him to death. John, xviii. 22, 23. 
Although the reply of the apostle 
Paul to the high-priest Ananiah, 
when acting a similar part, was 
less perfect than that of his divine 
master, it was neither unjust, nor 
unprovoked. ‘ God will smite 
thee, thou whited wall; for, dost 
thou sit [here] to judge me accord- 
ing to the Law, and, yet, in oppo- 
sition to the Law, commandest me 
to be smitten?” Acts, xxiii. 1—3. 
The same evangelist, likewise, 
omits the circumstance of Jesus 
having been blindfolded by his 
tormentors, a circumstance without 
which the insulting question, ** Di- 
vine to us, Christ: Who is it that 
smote thee?” cannot be fully un- 
derstood. Among the various acts 
of violence then committed, Mat- 
2n2 
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thew, and Mark distinguish two 
kinds of blows, namely, «édAagot, 
blows with the fist, which were in- 
jurious ; and pazicpara, blows with 
a staff, which were rather contu- 
melious. By whose hands the latter 
were inflicted Mark more point- 
edly mentions. ‘* The officers, oi 
Urnpéra:, struck him with their 
staves.” These persons were the 
legal attendants on the high-priest, 
and the Sanhedrim, and, like similar 
functionaries among other nations, 
carried staves, or wands, asa badge 
of their office; and, in some mea- 
sure, as an aid to its execution. 
The conjunction of this civil force 
with the Roman soldiers, in the 
humerous party who apprehended 
Jesus in the garden of Gethsemane, 
is clearly noticed by John, ch. xviii. 
3,12. ‘ So the guard, and [their] 
commander, and the officers of the 
Jews seized Jesus, and bound him,” 
The same distinction is more vague- 
ly expressed by the other evan- 
gelists, under the denomination of 
“a great multitude, armed with 
swords, and staves;” namely, the 
Roman soldiers with swords, and 
the Jewish officers with staves. 
Matt. xxvi. 47,55; Mark, xiv. 43, 
48; Luke, xxii. 52. Bat, besides 
those attendants who struck Jesus 
with staves, Matthew, and Mark 
intimate that there wese others, 
who smote him with their fists, but 
give no further explanation of this 
difference. The deficiency is, how- 
ever, completely supplied by John, 
who states that the party sent forth 
against Jesus included a number 
of slaves, dotAor, who attended on 
the members of the Sanhedrim, in- 
dividually, as the officers, ixnpéra, 
did collectively. Among these 


slaves, Malchus, and his relative, 
who were in the service of the high 
priest, seem to have been conspi- 
cuous. John, xviii. 10,26. Soon 
after their return from Gethsemane, 
and arrival in the high priest’s pa- 
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lace, where their masters were al- 
ready assembled in council, the 
same evangelist relates, “* The 
slaves, and the officers were stand- 
ing round a fire of embers which 
they had kindled, for it was cold, 
and were warming themselves; 
and Peter stood with them, and 
warmed himself.” John, xviii. 18. 
Now, while the soldiers were armed 
with swords, and the officers with 
staves, the slaves, except in cases 
of emergency, were not allowed to 
carry any weapon at all. Hence, 
when, in imitation of their supe- 
riors, they, also, were desirous of 
expressing their hatred, and con- 
tempt towards Jesus, they had no 
other means of assaulting him than 
with their fists; and he, who for 
the salvation of mankind stripped 
himself of his glory, and assumed 
the form of a slave, was content to 
receive this vile indignity from their 
hands. In this instance, therefore, 
Matthew, and Mark imperfectly de- 
scribe a remarkable fact, of which 
John, alone, in an indirect, and 
incidental manner, and without 
alluding to the occurrence itself, 
furnishes a satisfactory solution ; 
exhibiting a minute, and exact cor- 
respondence, in the midst of laxity, 
and omission, which is beyond the 
reach of contrivance, and collu- 
sion, and admits of no other expla- 
nation than that the evangelists 
wrote a faithful history of real 
events, founded on personal know- 
ledge, and accurate observation. 
These examples of latent coinci- 
dence, to which many others might 
easily be added, are more espe- 
cially valuable when, by explaining 
seeming discrepancies, they con- 
vert difficulties into means of de- 
fence. In selecting causes to solve 
the problem of their existence, our 
choice is confined to the three alter- 
natives of chance, fiction, and reali- 
ty. Tothose who are even moderate- 
ly conversant with the calculation of 
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chances, the absurdity of ascribing 
such numerous, and remarkable 
concordances to casual occurrence, 
and that, without any mixture of 
incongruity, or falsehood, must be 
self-evident. Nor is the absurdity 
of attributing them to art, and con- 
trivance, although somewhat less 
obvious, in reality less gross; as 
will plainly appear on attempting 
to answer the three simple, and un- 
avoidable questions involved in 
that supposition, namely, Who 
could? Who would? and Who 
did contrive them? Their subtilty 
far exceeds that of the most cele- 
brated works of acknowledged 
fiction, which are justly ranked 
among the highest productions of 
human genius, Few of those 
works venture on even a distant 
approach to such intricate, and 
critical details, unless when bor- 
rowed from real history; and still 
fewer of them would bear a strict 
examination, in this respect, with- 
out betraying palpable proofs of 
discrepancy, and deficiency. But, 
admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the talent required for 
such a performance really existed, 
what falsifier would naturally 
adopt the singular, and uninviting 
style of the evangelists? Who 
would designedly exhibit super- 
ficial inaccuracies, liable to excite 
suspicion, which might easily have 
been avoided; and, at the same 
time, fabricate evidences of ve- 
racity, so abstruse, and refined, as 
to escape the notice of the majority 
of readers, and, even, when dis- 
covered, but little adapted for ge- 
neral, and popular impression. 
And, lastly, where is the proof that 
persons so remarkable, both for 
their genius, and for their misap- 
plication of it, ever existed ? Could 
they have existed without leaving 
any trace of their name, their age, 
or their country? And if not, Who 
were they? When, and where did 
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they live? and, How did they ob- 
tain their complete, and extraor- 
dinary success t 

Should it, then, be conceded 
that the reputed authors of the 
four gospels were the real ones, 
and that their narratives are authen- 
tic; this is, indeed, the only re- 
maining alternative, and the true 
solution. Their genuineness, and 
veracity are abundantly proved by 
the external evidence of Chris- 
tianity itself, with which they are 
inseparably connected; and the in- 
ternal evidence of their truth, which 
has here been to a small extent 
traced in their writings, is fully 
explained, and confirmed by a re- 
ference to the circumstances under 
which they were composed. For, 
it appears from unquestionable 
evidence that the evangelists com- 
piled brief memoirs of the life of 
Christ, either founded on their 
own observation, or collected from 
eyewitnesses, with whom they were 
united by the ties of religious friend- 
ship, and of ministerial co-opera- 
tion; and addressed them to Chris- 
tian societies, already informed of 
the outline of the narrative, with 
a view to their further edification, 
and instruction. The singular, and 
characteristic features of these me- 
moirs, as above noticed, their mi- 
nute, and latent coincidences, under 
an outward aspect of carelessness, 
and omission, and their substantial 
agreement, amidst seeming discor- 
dance, are by these circumstances 
completely, and exclusively ac. 
counted for, and. furnish an indis- 
patable evidence of truth. The 
full development of this evidence, 
an object not otherwise of easy 
attainment, is, finally, one of the 
many advantages derivable from 
a harmony of the four evangelists, 
constructed on proper principles, 
and executed with care, and fide- 
lity. Ww.S. 

London, April, 1834, 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS ON COLOSSIANS ITI. 11, 12. 


Tue translators of the autho- 
rized version have not succeeded 
in fully expressing the meaning of 
the Apostle in these verses. Taking 
the original as it stands in the texts 
of Griesbach and of Knappe, the 
literal translation is as follows :— 

Verse 11. ** By whom ye were 
circumcised with a circumcision 
not made with hands [i. e. spiri- 
tual], by the putting off of the 
body [of the sins] of the flesh, by 
the circumcision (instituted by) 
Christ, when, in baptism, ye were 
buried with him ; 

Verse 12. ** By whom also ye 
were raised with (him) through 
faith in the power of God, who 
raised him from the dead.” 

éy § cai meprerpHOnre] év g—per 

» by whom ; éy is here used for 
wa by a usage with which all 
readers of the New Testament are 
familiar; eprernOnre — ye were 
circumcised. The word here is 
in the aorist tense, the analogous 
tense to which, in English, is the 
imperfect. “ The aorist,” says Pro- 
fessor Buttmann,‘‘ ex presses simply 
@ past action, without any connec- 
tion in idea with the present or any 
other past time, as, r saw it. The 
past tense in English, therefore, is 
an aorist.” Gr. Gr. Cambridge 
Trans. p. 236. The same view of 
the aorist has been given by a still 
more philosophical grammarian 
than even Buttmann, Dr. Thiersch, 
of Berlin. “The Greek tongue,” 
says he, “‘ has peculiar forms to 
express a past event on which the 
mind does not dwell for any conti- 
nuance, but which it merely re- 
gards as in itself absolutely past, 
ovog dopsaroc, aoristus.” Gr. Gr. 
Transl. by Sir D. K. Sandford, 
§ Ixxxv. obs. 2. 
reptropi axecporoujry | with a spi- 


ritual circumcision. ayetporotnrog 
is used in two other places in the 
New Testament, and in both cases 
in the sense of spiritual as opposed 
to physical or corporeal. Comp. 
Mark xiv. 58, and 2 Cor. v. 1. 
The noun here is anarthrous. 

év ric arexdvoet rov owparog [rev 
dpapriay] ric capi] by the putting 
off of the body \of the sins| of the 

. evis here equivalent to by 
means of. It is thus used in many 
= of the New Testament; e.g. 

ark xiv. 1. ‘* The chief priests 
and the scribes sought how they 
might take him by craft (év dodg), 
&c.;” Rom. v. 9. * Being now 
justified by his blood (ey ry dtpare 
avrov), &c.” The whole phrase 
is epexegetical of the preceding 
words, wepiroun dyep—‘ quibus 
explicationis causa statim additum 
év rn k.r. dA.” Wahl. Lex. N. T. 
sub. voc repirepvw. 

The words rwyv dpaprwy are 
marked by Griesbach with an 
obelus, and are described by Pro- 
fessor White as “ certissima de- 
lenda.” Cris. Gries. Synops. p. 169. 
By Knappe they ure inclosed 
within brackets, and are thereby 
classed among what he denomi- 
nates the “ voces et sententiz in- 
siticie.” For critical reasons, there- 
fore, they must be rejected ; else 
their insertion is opposed neither 
by the usage of the New Testa- 
ment, nor by the exigencies of the 
context. Teowuarog TYg eapKoc, 
however, is an expression suffi- 
ciently full of itself, without any 
addition. It is an instance of the 
Hebrew idiom denominated appo- 
sition, and which “ takes place 
when, of twosynonymous substan- 
tives in the same case, the one 
serves more accurately to — 
the meaning of the other.” - 
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nius, Hebr. Grammatik, § 113. 
Both cwpa and capt are employed 
in the New Testament to denote 
corrupt human nature (comp. Rom. 
viii.13; Eph. ii. 3), and the union 
of both here fixes the meaning of 
amexdvoet Tov owuarog TH¢ GapKog 
to be, “ the entire putting off of 
corruption and sin.” Professor 
Storr thinks that the Apostle first 
used gwyuaroc, in order to pre- 
serve the allusion to ritual cir- 
cumcision, and then added cap- 
kog, to explain and strengthen 
his reference to a spiritual purifi- 
cation; “ owpya rng capko¢g pro 
owpar: (Rom. viii, 13.) ponitur, ut 
capt admoneat de cwyari, qui vi- 
tiosum est sermonem esse.” Opusc. 
Acad. I. p. 178. According to 
the same writer, the words joined 
by apposition here are thereby ren- 
dered equivalent to vitiositas, cor- 
ruption. II. 155. 

éy rij Teptrouy tov Xporov.] This 
clause is obviously to he united to 
the preceding, and is with it epexe- 
getical of meper: ayeporouro.. 
The genitive Xpiorov is not the 
genitivus oljecti, but genitivus aucto- 
ris, according to a frequent usage of 
the New Testament. Thus 2 Cor. 
x.5, éue rnv vraxony Xprorov—** the 
obedience required by Christ,” 7. e. 
Christian obedience; Eph. iv. 7. 
To perpoy tne dwpeag tov Xprorov— 
** the measure of the gift of which 
Christ is the author;” comp. 2 
Thess. iii. 5, and the phrase 
dtxacocvvn rov Geov (Rom. passim.), 
which means, of course, not ‘ the 
justification of God,” but “ the 
justification authorized or offered 
by God.” Following the analogy 
of these usages, we may safely con- 
sider the words under review as 
equivalent to ** the Christian cir- 
cumcision.” 

ovvragevrec atrg év rp Barrio- 
part] when ye were buried, &c. 
From the affluence of the Greek 
in participles, many shades of 
meaning are expressed in that lan- 
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guage by them, which can be ren- 
dered into Latin or English, only 
by the use of a periphrasis with an 
adverb or conjunction. This is 
particularly the case with the par- 
ticiples of the future and aorist 
tenses, of which many instances 
may be seen in Buttmann’s Gram- 
mar, p. 250, et seq. In the case 
before us, the true sense of the par- 
ticiple is not given, either by 
** being baptized,” or by “ having 
been baptized ;” but by “ when ye 
were baptized.” In many places 
of the New Testament, the aorist 
participle is thus rendered ; e. yr. 
John xx. 20. wae rovro evray decker 
k.7r. A. * And when he [had] said 
this he shewed, &c.” Acts il. 37. 
dxovoarec dex. r.d. ** Now whenthey 
heard, &c.;” andstill moreobvious- 
ly parallel to the words before us, 
Matt. iii. 16, “* And Jesus, when he 
was baptized (BarriaGerc), went up, 
&c.;” see also Acts viii. 13.; xix. 
5. &c.; comp. Heb. x. 32. The 
use of the verb buried in this con- 
nection has been eagerly adduced 
in favour of immersion being the 
proper mode of administering bap- 
tism ; with what success, it would 
be tedious in a paper like the pre- 
sent todiscuss. The question has 
received a full investigation. in the 
masterly work of Professor Stuart, 
on the Romans (p. 246). which 
leaves nothing to be desiderated. 
avy is here equivalent to pariter 
atque, in like manner as. Thus, 
Rom. viii. 17, cvpracyoper ; we 
are suffering in like manner as (he 
suffers), iva avydokacOwper, “ that 
we may be glorified as (he is glori- 
fied).” See also Gal. iii. 9. In 
the Old Testament typ occurs in a 
similar usage. Job ix. 26; Ps. cvi. 
6; Eccl. ii. 16. Gesenius (Wér- 
terbuch, zu d. W.) proposes to 
render, in accordance with this 
usage, Eccl. vii.11. ‘ Wisdom is 
as good as an inheritance,” &c. 
This clause seems to have been 
added by the Apostle as explana- 
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tory of what he meant when he said 
the Colossians had been already cir- 
cumcised. And so it is understood 
by Chrysostom, the safest uninspired 
guide, perhaps, whom we can fol- 
low in the interpretation of the 
Greek Scriptures.* “ Y our circum- 
cision,” ....sayshe, ‘isnot like that 
of the Jews; for ye have put 
off, not the flesh, but your sins. 
When and how? By baptism.” 
Hom. in loco. Opp. ad Montfau- 
con, tom. ix. p. 367. Are we then 
to suppose the Apostle as affirming 
that baptismn is in itself the putting 
awuy of our corrupt nature? By 
no means; it is only the sign of 
that putting away; but as the 
Apostle is writing to believers—to 
those in whom the sign was really 
accompanied with the thing signi- 
fied, and by whom, therefore, his 
language would not be misunder- 
stood—he does not express himself 
with that exact precision, which in 
writing to others he would probably 
have displayed. In the days of 
the apostles, whatever may be the 
case now, to speak of a man simply 
as a baptized man, was to speak of 
him as a child of God. In some 
cases, no doubt, as in that of Si- 
mon Magus, the rite was unac- 
companied by the signified bles- 
sing; but such cases only prove 
that what may be true as a general 
rule, may not always be true in 
every individual instance; and the 





* What a pity that the works of this 
illustrious father should be so generally 
inaccessible to students of theology! But, 
perhaps, the fault is with the aelests of 

themselves, by whoin the pos- 
session of such a boon would be little ap- 
ted, aud is therefore seldom sought. 
t is a safe maxim in trade, that where 
there is a demand, there will certainly 
be a supply. But we are content with 
despising the fathers, when, perhaps, we 
know nothing about them, forgetting that 
they have ever been the sources whence 
our ripest and richest theologians have 
drawn their most copious stores. Our 
forefathers were wiser in this matter than 
their descendants. 


Exegetical Remarks on Colossians ii. 11, 12. 
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early Christians, when speaking of 
such cases, would not have spoken 
of the individuals simply as bap- 
tized, but would have qualified 
their statement by informing us of 
their subsequent apostacy. In 
other passages of the New Testa- 
ment the same identifying of the 
sign and the thing signified is pre- 


sented. See Acts, xxii. 16; 1 Pet. 
iii. 21. 
év ¢ Kal ovynyepOnre.} ** By 


whom (Christ) ye were raised (ovr) 
in like manner as he was.” Tie 
Apostle here having left his former 
metaphor of the purification of the 
heart, being a circumeision or cut- 
ting away of its corruption, now 
pursues one of an analogous na- 
ture, to which he has been led 
by the use of ovyragervrec, and by 
which he represents the Christian 
as having passed through a spiritual 
death, and experienced a spiritual 
resurrection. The words éy » are 
referred, in the authorized version, 
to Barriopart; but a single glance 
at the original will be sufficient to 
convince. ys that the évy g of the 
twelfth verse, is correspondent to 
the év@ of the eleventh, and that 
both have for their antecedent the 
dure of the tenth, So Wolfius: 
«In quo, i. e. in Christo. Sicut 
enim, ver, 11. dictum est de Christo 
év g mepeTpOnre x. Tr. X., ita non 
minus h. |, excitatio Collossensium 
ad Christum tanquam principium 
et fontem ejus refertur.”—Cure 
Phailol. in Ep. ad Colloss, éyv is 
here used for dca; compare 2 Cor. 
iv. 14. Chrysostom: ‘** And how 
is it a resurrection? It is so be- 
cause sin being dead, and righte- 
ousness having arisen, and the old 
life having disappeared, this the 
new and angelical life becomes su- 
preme.” Hom. in loc. 

da Tig Wiarewe THe évepyétag Tov 
Oeov} Stuart translates this ‘* by 
faith wrought by the power of 
God,” (Comment. on the Romans, 
p- 247) thus making évepyecac rov 
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@eov the genitivus auctoris. But 
would it not be more consistent 
with the usus loquendi of the 
New Testament to understand 
these words as expressive of the 
object of faith? So meric is used 
Eph. iii. 12 ; and Phil. i. 27; iii. 9. 
évepyeca is force, power, vis; and 
is here used as expressive of the 
divine power by which Christ was 
raised from the dead. Compare 
Eph. i. 19, 20, as wholly parallel. 
So the ancient Syriac version 
oh 2 “because ye have be- 
lieved.” A belief that Christ was 
taised from the dead by the power 
of God, was a belief in the Gospel ; 
for upon that fact the entire truth 
of the Apostle’s preaching rested. 
Acts i. 21, 22. Compare Rom. 
iv. 24. 

If the above exegesis be ad- 
mitted, the meaning of the Apostle 
in these verses may be thus ex- 
pressed, “ And even with regard 
to the rite of circumcision, which 
some are so anxious to impose upon 

ou, it is clearby superfluous, for ye 
raw been already circumcised by 
Christ, not with a bodily circum- 
cision, but with the circumcision of 
the heart, consisting in the putting 
away of corruption, by a rite which 
may be called the Christian circum- 
cision, when (or inasmuch as) ye 
were by baptism buried as Christ 
was; by whom also ye have been 
raised to newness of life, through 
faith in the divine power by which 
Christ was raised from the dead.” 
This seems to accord fully with the 
general course of the Apostle’s ar- 
gument, the object of which is to 
rove, that Christianity needs to 
trow nothing either from pagan 
Loge gt on the one hand, or the 
rites of an abrogated economy on 
the other. " This he proves by a re- 
ference to the glory and divine ful- 
pa hs its a and his entire 
sufficiency to up to bis people 
all that tiky can ry Yeni: 10. 

N. 8, NO. 113, 
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And as a further evidence: of the 
completeness of Christianity,’ and 
its entire independence of Jewish 
rites, he shows that that very right 
which the Jews deemed most im- 
portant and valuable, was super- 
seded by one which the Christians 
at Colosse had all already observed, 
and which was emblematical of a 
ehange they had already expe- 
rienced. In the following verses 
the Apostle goes on still more 
fully to explain and confirm bis 
meaning. 

The following extract from Chry- 
sostom will show the sense which 
he attached to the whole passage. 
** Bat let us be perse by the 
blessed Paul, aad receive the cir- 
eumcision not made with hands; 
by whom” says he, &e; and then, 
in order more accurately to show 
what this circumcision is, he adds, 
** When ye were buried,” &e. For 
as the sign of circumcision separated 
the Jews from all other nations, 
and showed them to be the peculiar 
property of God; so doth bap- 
tismal circumcision establish among 
us a still more exact distinction, 
even that between those that be- 
lieve and those that believe not. 
For as in circumcision. there is a 
te away of the flesh, so in 

aptism there is a laying aside of sin. 
Having once, then, put off the sins 
of the flesh, and having received a 
pure elothing, let us, beloved, abide 
in purity; and overcoming the af- 
fections of the flesh, let us ‘lay hold 
upon virtue.” Hom. in Gen. xxxix. 
Opp. Tom. iv. p. 408. 

Much has been written respect- 
ing the identity of circumcision and 
baptism ; if the above remarks be 
correct, this identity would seem 
to be matter of ex revelation. 
But if baptism has come in’ the 
place of circumcision, the rule of 
admission to the one should be the 
rule of admission to the other— 
i. @. as none were ae a but 

2 
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those who expressed their attach- 
ment.to the God of. Israel, or the 
children of those who were them- 
selves circumcised ; so none should 
be baptized but those who profess 
their attachment to Christ, or the 
infant children of those who have 
been themselves baptized. Had 
this rule always been observed, we 
should not now have had to discuss 
the, question, Whether this ordi- 
nanee should be administered to 
odly parents ? 

It will also follow, from the 
above remarks, that baptism is ex- 
pressive of something more than 
merely taking Christ for our teacher. 
It is a solemn profession of faith 
in the doctrine of Scripture, re- 
garding his death, and of our re- 
lation to his death ; see Rom. vi. 3, 
with Stuart's Comment. So Storr : 
‘* Baptismus est professio Christi, 
nou modo tanquam doctoris nostri, 
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nam eo sensu etiam in Paullum 
baptizari aliquis potuisset, sed tan- 
quam cruci pro nobis affixi, et: ec- 
clesiz, quam morte sibi asseruit do- 
mini.” Opuse. Acad. ii. p. 165. 

Nor must we forget, that we ure 
here taught also to consider ba 
tism as emblematical of ‘ the w 
ing of regeneration’’—the cleansing 
of the soul from all pollution. If 
baptism were less than this, it would 
be an unworthy successor of cir- 
cumcision, of which the symbolical 
uses were ut least as obvious and 
important as the ceremonial, (Spen- 
cer de Legg. Heb. lib. i. cap. 5.) 
In harmony with Paul, baptism 
is described by Peter as év capxic 
arb0eorg prov, GdAd ovverdjaewe 
ayabic érepmrnpa éug Ocdy—* pro- 
missum conservande bone con- 
scientiz.” Dr. Pott, Erklérung, 
Comp. Heb. x. 22, 23. 

W.L.A. 





ON THE MOST USEFUL STYLE OF PREACHING. 


To the Editors, —GEntLemen, the accompanying letter was actually written toa 
ministerial , and, together with other means, has not been without its im- 
portant use. The propriety of offering it for insertion, was suggested to me by one 
pe interested in its contents. I venture to transmit it, having omitted date 


.' Perhaps you will give ita place. Yours, in the best bonds, 


We io 


Dear Brotuer,—You have im- 
posed upon me a. task of more 
than: ° difficulty ; and, but. 
for the friendship I bear you, the 
intense feeling which your letter 
, and the interest of my 
own mind in the subject pressing 
upon your spirits, I should cer- 
tainly refer you for the counsel 
you seek, to others of longer stand- 
ing and. of us Aaopar aapecienee | in the 
sacred office than myself. 
Yield not to overmuch sorrow, 


The cause of your jection, is not 
urs in particu At is a pleasi 
igs ee we are dineatsted with 


ougse slag og interests of 


J.B, 


our Master absorb the mind, and 
when, paramount to every ‘thin 
else, we desire to be made. usefu 
in the vineyard of the Lord. 

It has been my privilege to pos- 
sess your confidence during a pe- 
riod of years, and have the best rea- 
sons to be grateful for the friend- 
ship subsisting between us; with 
the spirituality of your conver- 
sation, the steadiness of your zeal 
the ardour of your devotion, an 
the self-denying exercises of pore 
life, my own mind has often been 
powerfully affected. I say not this 
to flatter;, you know me better; 
but to intimate that neither sin- 
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cerity, por purity of purpose, nor 
fervour of expression, nor even de- 
votedness in our calling, are in 
themselves sufficient to ensure a 
successful ministry. It is ours to 
scatter the seed, to unfurl the ban- 
ners of Calvary, to proclaim the 
mysteries of God !|—It is the Holy 
Ghost must impart success! Hence 
it may be deduced, that He will 
pre-emivently bless that ministry 
only which approximatesthe nearest 
to, or that is in the strictest accord- 
ance with the gracious designs and 
merciful genius of the Gospel. 

We may, then, be unsuccessful 
in our ministry, not for the want of 
sincerity, of purity of intention, of 
unwearied diligence, or of intensity 
of application—but from a defect 
in the very ministry itself—from a 
defect in the mode of stating and 
bringing forward the solemn, com- 
manding verities of the Gospel 
scheme: and is it not to be appre- 
hended, that the decaying piety of 
many churches, and the total in- 
difference of so large a portion of 
our hearers, may be referred to the 
very defect in question ? 

There is a’wide difference be- 
tween administering to the cravings 
of a morbid appetite, or of a viti- 
ated taste,and directly addressing 
ourselves, or rather the eternal 
verities of Heaven, to the consci- 
ences of ourhearers. In what are 
designated the doctrines of grace, 
such as election, effectual calling, 
union to Christ, the final per- 
severance of the saints, the immu- 
tability of Divine love, the security 
of all new covenant blessings, &c. 
&c., I glory ;—they are sources of 
unspeakable joy and comfort, and 
have been in many a dark and 
dreary day:—but, I cannot so 
hold or preach those doctrines as 
to shackle me in the full, free, 
open exhibition and universal of- 
fer of the Gospel to all; oor 
were they ever designed to reduce 
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the ministry to such a fatal, wither- 
ing alternative! My brother, I 
speak from experience: In’ the 
earlier period of my ministry; my 
views and style of preaching \par- 
took much of what is understood 
by hyper-Calvinism. My ministry 
was confined almost exclusivel 
to professed believers, and to suc 
as appeared to be inquirers. To 
comfort and establish these, all the 
energies of my mind were bent; 
this | sought to accomplish by the 
constant reiteration of the same 
themes, namely, the unchangeable 
love of God, the stability of the 
covenant, the impossibility of the 
believer's finally perishing, &c. &c. 
For the multitudes around me yet 
in their sins, I had no message, 
save that of death and condem- 
nation. In telling them of ’their 
danger, of the precipice apon which 
they stood, of the blackness ‘of 
darkness that awaited ‘them, I was 
indeed not backward; beyond this 
I passed not; inviting them— 
urging them to fly to Christ never 
entered my mind—it was ‘more 
than my commission warranted me. 
Thus, under an idea of exalting 
the sovereignty and freeness of di- 
vine grace, and of maintaining in- 
violable the doctrines of the cross, 
the subjects of my ministry were 
confined within a very narrow 
circle. That I was unsuccessful 
in all the great ends of preaching, 
is saying the least—not that I was 
deficient in sincerity of purpose. 
Oh! no: I really did desire to be’ 
useful; and the fact’ of seeing no 
fruit of my labours, deeply pained 
and exercised my mind, 

To relate the process of mental 
conflict and discipline to which T 
was subjected, is more than now f 
am able to perform. I wept, ‘and 
prayed, and read,—and again T 
wept and prayed, and not in vain; 
ant now, after some years of ex- 
perience and means of judging, 

202 
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have arrived at the conclusion,— 
that that preaching which is exclu- 
sive in its character— which directs 
its appeals and statements only to 
the people of God—which legi- 
timately tends to weaken our im- 
pressions of the obligations and 
responsibility of the creature, and 
panders to the darling propensities 
of the sinner, és not that preaching 
upon, which the blessing of the 
great Head of the Church can be 
expected. 

. Would we realize success in our 
ministry, then we must seek to be 
brought under the full influence 
and iespiration of the great com- 
mand—‘* Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” &e. | We must bring our 
ministry to. bear upon the con- 
sciences of our hearers. We must 
endeavour to deprive the sinner of 
every excuse—to drive him from 
peed subterfuge. We must be 
careful to distinguish between na- 
tural and moral helplessness ; must 
press home upon the mind of the 
sinner the fact of his accounta- 
biliegs and whilst we expatiate 
on the aboundings of eternal mercy 
—on the fulness and freeness of the 
Saviour’s love—on the infinite vir- 
tue of his vicarious death—on his 
suitability, willingness, and power 
to save, we must not hesftate to 
urge the transgressor to fly to 
Christ;—we must not be afraid to 
tell.him that it is his duty to pray, 
to repent, and to believe in the Son 
of God! By whom are the great 
doctrines of man’s fallen, undone 

ndition, of election, of divine in- 

uence, of pardon, justification, 
and the final glorification of the 
saints, established 7— By Christand 
his. apostles. By whom are poor 
sinners of every grade ex postulated 
with, invited, wept over, urged, 
and intreated to be reconciled to 
God !—By Christ and his apostles, 
Cap the Saviour be inconsistent 
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with himself? Can inspired men 
err in freely inviting sinners to the 
Lamb of God ?—and yet, accord- 
ing to the conduct ot reasonings 
of some modern preachers, they 
must have done so. With such 
models as Christ, who spake as 
never man spake, and his apostles, 
let me never cease, in the discharge 
of my ministry, to declare the 
whole counsel of God—to preserve 
myself clear from the blood of all 
men, and to commend myself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God! Now, my brother, in the 
fulness of affection, and ia the 
flow of friendship, I ask you, is 
this the character of your preach- 
ing? You have without reserve 
opened to me the state and feel- 
ings of your mind upon the sub- 
ject of your ministry. You are 
depressed and discouraged at the 
state of your people, and the non- 
success of your labours, and you 
say, “give me your advice.” [ 
have at least indirectly done this, 
by stating my own views as to 
what should form the prominent 
feature in your mode of discharging 
the Christian ministry, Yours has 
hitherto been that character of 
preaching which [ conceive to be 
opposed to what God approves 
and blesses. I doubt not your 
piety or sincerity, but I do doubt 
your being useful, That minister 
who says he cannot invite sinners, 
is removed from the simplicity and 
loveliness of the Gospel. He can- 
not preach the Gospel but in part, 
I say not that God cannot or will 
not bless his ministry, but I do 
say, that it is not to be expected. 
I beseech you then, at least, to 
examine the matter fully and with 
prayer. The preaching. followed 
by results affording joy to the 
bright spirits before the throne, is 
that which partakes of the chari- 
ties I have described. Such is the 
character of the ministry of our 
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transatlantic brethren, upon which 
seach measures of divine influence 
have descended. Such the Eternal 
Spirit is blessing in our own coun- 
try. In the Congregational Ma- 
gazine for June last, 1 believe, 
will be found an article, under the 
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head of Reviews, apon American 
and British preaching. Read it 
attentively. Itis a powerful and 
important piece. For the present 
I say adieu. 
Yours, most affectionately, in 
the Gospel. 





ON THE PROJECTED CONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK. 


To the Editors.—Tue remarks of 
your Correspondent, H. F. B., on 
the desirableness of our ceasing 
to print, in the ordinary copies of 
our hymn-books, those psalms and 
hymns of our invaluable Watts, 
which are acknowledged to be 
unfit for public, worship, agree 
with the sentiment I have enter- 
tained for many years. I have 
often expressed the wish, that an 
edition of our “ sweet singer” 
were published which should re- 
tain only such compositions and 
such verses as are adapted for 
general use. The injurious effects 
of having our incomparable poet, 
in his. present form, are at least 
three, if not even four-fold, 

1. Watts being regarded, by 
some people, as all but inspired, 
clerks, and even ministers some- 
times, either from want of judg- 
ment, or from haste, give out 
stanzas with which not one person 
in ten in the assembly can sympa- 
thize. 

2..The number of unsuitable 
compositions which this admirable 
book contains, occasions many 
an excellent stanza to be almost 
always overlooked. 

3. The bulk of the book isnearly 
twice as great as it needs to be. 

4. The price is unnecessarily 
enhanced; but on this point, I 
lay no stress, on account of the 
extreme cheapness of some of the 
editions. 


Whether an abridgment of 
Watts shold be published, retain- 
ing his present division of books, 
and bis present numbers of psalms 
and hymns, and leaving blank the 
compositions cut out; or whether 
those of his compositions which 
are retained should be ineorpo- 
rated with the hymns selected 
from other authors, is not to me 
material. Veneration for the au- 
thor, with many interesting asso- 
ciations, plead for the former me- 
thod, but utility for the Jatter. 
Whichever method be adopted, I 
am anxious that the Committee 
should, as much as possible, ex- 
clude from their bovk all such 
compositions as are obviously 
unfit for either public or social wor- 
ship, and should place by them- 
selves such psalms and hymns as 
may be rather adapted for a select 
number of Christians, than for a 
general assembly. [ trust, how- 
ever, that they will not act on the 
hypercritical notion, that: such 
poems only are fit for worship as 
are given in the direct form of 
thanksgiving. The greater the 
number of such compositions the 
better; but confession of sin and 
declaration of evangelical truth 
are virtually, though not formally, 


praise. 

| L will take the liberty of sug- 
gesting the propriety of leaving 
blank numbers at the end of every 
leading topic of an arranged hymn- 











book, in order to allow of subse- 
quent additions, without the awk- 
ward expedient of an appendix. 
Would it not also be well to 
- print, at first, a small edition in a 
cheap form, for gratuitous distri- 
bution among critical . persons? 
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The delay of a yeer or two is no- 

thing compared with the excel- 

lence of the work. Let an effort 

be made to render this the best 
hymn-book ever published. 

Your Friend and Brother, 

' J. B.S. 





ON DENOMINATIONAL RECIPROCITY. 


To the Editors.—GENTLEMEN, 
you will oblige, by inserting the 
ensuing remarks in the subsequent 
Number of the Congregational 
Magazine. They are offered, after 
much observation, conversation, 
and thought, and, | believe, per- 
feetly accord with the sentiments 
of thousands, appertaining to the 
independent body of nonconfor- 
ists 


mists. 

There are very few things that 
appear more amiable and Chris- 
tian-like than is exhibited in one 
denomination of religious pro- 
fessors assisting the efforts of an- 
ether, To benefit the souls of man- 
kind, overlooking their peculiar 
tenets. and ceremonies, men of 
God \have long been accustomed 
to unite their prayers, influence, 
and resources for advancing the 
cause of the Redeemer; evincing 
to the world the charities of their 
hearts, and the expansive character 
of their religious principles. 

But of Jate a loud and general 
complaint has been made by minis- 
ters and members of the Congrega- 
tional body, that while they have 
been exercising great liberality 
toward other denominations, no- 
thing like an adequate return has 
been rendered to their own com- 
munion. In this sentiment, I 
ean cordially sympathize. 

, All this is, perhaps, little to be 
wondered at; other denomina- 


tions will necessarily, from their 
very nature, feel more of the 
esprit de corps than Independents. 
Independents, however, in general, 
are as deficient in this feeling as 
other denominations are excessive. 

Now all this would be of very 
little consequence, if our own in- 
stitutions were adequately sup- 
ported. But this is not the 
case. Our missionary societies, 
domestic and foreign, are cramped 
or languishing for want of the 
very funds we are subscribing to 
others. Many of oar ministers are 
in need, and not a few of our cha- 
pels in ‘debt, while we are contri- 
buting to alien institutions. In 
the name of justice and of con- 
science, I inquire, ought such 
modes of generosity to be adopt- 
ed? and should not decisive mea- 
sures be immediately taken by our 
friends to remedy an evil of such 
a painful and extensive descrip- 
tion. 

Let us advise our friends se- 
tiously to weigh these remarks. 
Let us first satisfy the claims we 
are pledged to meet, nor trust 
to other benefactors the interest 
we are bound to sustain. And 
should we be able to spare any 
thing afterward, for Baptists, Wes- 
leyans, or any other denomina- 
tions, let us give it with all our 
hearts. Let those of us who sub- 
scribe largely to other fraternities 
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concentrate our efforts, and ad- 
vance our own, either till they are 
adequately supplied, or until we 
find a more expansive and reci- 
procal system adopted by others 
towards ourselves, 

Objections may be raised against 
the observations I have presumed 
to offer. It is often said, ‘‘ The 
cause is the same, whether effect- 
ed by Baptists, Wesleyans, or In- 
dependents.” This, to a consi- 
derable extent, I am willing to 
concede ; but that does neither re- 
move nor diminish the evil of 
which I complain, unless it is 
proved that our differing brethren 
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adopt and proceed on similar prin- 
ciples, but which we have argued 
is not the fact. It may be further 
objected, ** That my proposition 
tends to separate still wider the 
various sections of the Christian 
Church.” But the antidote of this 
evil is in the hands of the parties 
themselves. 

Trusting that the above remarks, 
which originate in a simple desire 
to promote the right operation of 
Christian liberality, may find a 
place in your excellent periodical, 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours, respectfully, 
A CoNGREGATIONALIST. 





POETRY. 


The following ingenious, and in many parts strikingly beautiful, poem, is from the 


pen of the witty Andrew Marvell :— 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE RESOLVED SOUL, AND CREATED PLEASURE. 


“*CourAGE, my soul, now learn to wield 
The weight of thine immortal shield. 
Close on thy head thy helmet bright; 


Balance thy sword against the 
See where an army, st 
With silken banners spr 
Now, if thou be’st that thi 
In this day’s combat let it 


fight. 

as fair, 

the air, 
divine, 
ne ; 


And shew that nature wants an art 
To conquer one resolved heart. 


Pleasure. Welcome the creation’s guest, 
Lord of earth, and heaven’s heir ; 
Lay aside that warlike crest, 
And of nature’s banquet share: 
Where the souls of fruits and flowers 


Stand prepar’d to heighten yours. 
Soul. I sup above, and cannot stay, 

To bait so long upon the way. 
Pleasure. On these downy pillows lie 

Whose soft plumes will thither fly : 


On these ri strew'd so 


Lest one leaf thy side 


strain, 














Poetry:—-A Dialogue, $e. ~ 


Soul. My gentle rest is on a though 
Conesioan of doing what I pam Oy 
Pleasure. If thou be’st with perfumes pleas'd, 
Thoe in fragrant cloude shalt sho 
ou in s shalt show 
Like another God below. r 
Soul. A soul that knows not to presume, 
Ts heaven’s, and its own, perfume. 
Pleasure. Every thing does seem to vie 
Which should first attract thine eye; 
But, since nene deserves that grace, 
In this crystal view thy face. 
Soul. When the Creator’s skill is priz’d, 
The rest is all but earth disguis’d. 


Pleasure. Hark how music then prepares 
For thy stay, these charming airs ; 
Which the posting winds recall, 
And suspend the river’s fall. 


Soul. Had I but any time to lose, 
On this I would it all dispose. 
Cease tempter. None can chain a mind 
Whom this sweet cordage cannot bind. 


Chorus. Earth cannot shew so brave a sight, 
As when a single soul does fence 
The batt’ry of alluring sense ; 
And heaven views it with de 
Then persevere ; for still new changes sound ; 
And, if thou overcom’st, thou shalt be crown’d. 


Pleasure. All that’s costly, fair, and sweet, 
Which scatteringly doth shine, 
Shall within one beauty meet, 
And she be only thine. 


Soul. If things of sight such heavens be, 
What heavens are those we cannot see? 


Pleasure. Wheresoe’er thy foot shall go, 
The minted gold shall lie ; 
Till thou pure’ all below, 
And want new worlds to buy. 


Soul. Wer’t not for price, who’d value ? 
And that’s worth nought that pom cat 
Pleasure. Wilt thou all the glory have 
That war or peace commend ? 
Half the world shall be thy slave, 
The other half thy friend. 


Soul. What friends, if to myself untrue? 
What slaves, unless I captive you? 


Pleasure. Thou shalt know each hidden cause ; 
And see the future. time: 
Try what depth the centre draws ; 
they to heaven climb, 
Soul. None thither mounts by the degree 
Of knowledge, but busility, 


Chorus, Triumph, triumph, victorion ! 
The rest does lie beyond the pole, 
And is thine everlasting store. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Christian Ethics; or, Moral Philosophy 
on the Principles of Divine Revelation. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. One Vol. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Tue department of science deno- 
minated Moral Philosophy has long 
resembled a palace of snow or ice, 
frail, showy, and useless; and in- 
deed has never been any thing 
else since it was made a separate 
study in schools and universities. 
It has sounded and savoured much 
of philosophic phraseology, but has 
displayed little affinity to true phi- 
losophy, and none to the divine. 
It has professed to teach and ana- 
lyse morals, but it has, in the 
main, done so upon the most im- 
moral and atheistical principles. 
We by no means intend to imply 
that such principles were, design- 
edly, and of set purpose, taken as 
the foundations of the various 
theories of moral philosophers ; 
but that, in the case of the most 
popular and admired theories, there 
has been such an oversight of the 
great facts and doctrines of reve- 
lation, as could not but tend to 
unchristianize our morality and de- 
moralize our philosophy. Even 
divines seem to have unlearnt their 
Christianity when they have as- 
cended the ethical chair; and in 
their assumption of the philosopher 
have ceased to be disciples of 
Christ. A wish to assimilate moral 
philosophy to physical science, 
and to meet philosophers on their 
own favourite pam of induction, 
has frequently led to an abandon- 
ment of the dogmatic, but infal- 
lible teacher. Not unfrequently 
there has been discoverable in our 
N.S. NO. 113. 


ethical philosophers a settled and 
malignant purpose to supersede, or 
even to confront, the authority of 
revealed truth. The origination 
of moral obligation has not been 
sought in the supreme will; nor 
have the laws of virtue been 
founded on his perceptions of fit- 
ness and of ends, but in some par- 
tial and inadequate notions, formed 
by men themselves, of the plea- 
surableness, utility, or beauty of 
virtue; or, in other words, its na- 
ture is made to depend upon its 
effects ; and then the judgment re- 
lative to those effects is committed 
to a most incompetent authority— 
an authority naturally incapable 
of perceiving final issues,.and ac- 
cidentally rendered unfit to pro- 
nounce any judgment whatever 
upon the abstract nature of virtue 
and vice. We are rejoiced to find 
that so able a divine, so clear and 
comprehensive a reasoner as Dr. 
Wardlaw, has, in the name both 
of revelation and reason, made a 
bold and successful stand against . 
the very first principles of the 
ethical philosophers. The appear- 
ance of this volume will, we con- 
ceive, create a new era in the branch 
of study under consideration. We 
are og sure it ought for ever to 
satisfy all Christian teachers of 
ethics, that they can never found 
a safe or sufficient theory upon 
ony other ground than that of re- 
velation, nor apart from the true 
religion. 

The first lecture is devoted to an 
examination of the respective pro- 
vinces of philosophy and theology, 
in which Dr. bass ate ably 
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defines the departments belonging 
to each, and shows the necessity 
of distinguishing continually the 
principles upon which the ditferent 
studies and inquiries are to be're- 
spectively conducted. He then 
shows that the science of morals 
does not belong to philosophy, pro- 
ly so ealled, but to theology. 
‘he following extract will enable 
the reader to judge of the very 
satisfactory manner in which the 
author has treated this part of the 
subject. 


But it is not with natural philosophy, 
it is with moral science, that y 
chiefly interferes, It is of these two 
that I have pronounced the provinces in- 
separable by any definite and matually 
exclusive line of demarcation. There 
ean no bound oe for the philo- 

cal moralist, that does not inclose a 
pha far from inconsiderable, of the 
territory of the theologian. Their ground, 
on many points, is unavoidably common. 
Their lines. of partition, therefore, are not 
so much determined by the subjects which 
they respectively embrace, as by their 
principles of argumentation, their sources 
of evidence, and the authorities to which 
each appeals and deference. The 
theologian exhibits proofs of divine 
revelation ; and, having established its 
authority, settles all questions in religion 


and morals by a ditect a to its sa- 
cred lessons :— the carries on 
his own researches in his own way, in the 
Fig of independence of all autho- 


"3 and arrives at his Rey -eoreanee 
~+iIf, as not unfrequ n 
the dectrinevuf the ene ead the decktons 
of the other are at variance, and that not 
by a shade of difference merely, but by 
direct contrariety, there is no help for 
it:—each must regarded as right on 


his own and within bis appro- 
priate sphere. 

“ Can anything be imagined more un- 
fortunate than position of parties to 


interests of truth ?—asifa thing could 
So en ee and false on an- 


con ght I 
PP at olay and phi. 
we 

snppose, works out the. establish- 
St oft tana aman by his own 
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and sources of evidence, arrives at an 
opposite result: that is not the sage’s 
concern; it pertains to a different de- 
partment,—to another chair, — with 
which he has nothing to do, and from 
which, as he does not presume to inter- 
fere on his part, he reasonably looks for 
a reciprocity of non-interference on the 
part of its occupant. The conclusion to 
which he has himself come, may, for 
aught he knows, be bad divinity; but he 
is confident it is sound philosophy: and 
this is all that concerns him to mind. 

“ Now, in the name of common sense, 
what ought to be the sole inquiry with 
every man who takes to himself, or who 
deserves from others, the designation of 
a philosopher? Should not the exclusive 
question be,—and should not the answer 
to it be sought with equal simplicity and 
earnestness of purpose,-- WHAT Is 
TRUTH? Whatother object can there 
be, of aught that is entitled to be called 
philosophy, but the discovery of truth ? 
Of what conceivable use or value are all 
the investigations and reasonings of phi- 
losophy, if not. for the ascertaining of 
truth? And, in order to arrive at truth, 
is it not the proper business and the impe- 
rative duty of the philosopher to leave no 
quarter unexplored where evidence of 
any description can be found ; nothing 
whatsoever unexamined that promises to 
throw even asingle ray of light on the sub- 
“— of his inquiry, one solitary beam on 

path that may contribute to guide him 
to arightresult? Can any thing be more 
irrational, more unworthy of a mind that 
is really honest and in earnest in its de- 
sires after truth, than for him who pro- 
fesses to be in pursuit of it to allege, re- 
specting any source of information or de- 
partment of evidence, that he has no- 
thing to do with it? No man of sound 
principle and enlightened judgment will 
ever sit down satisfied with a conclasion 
which he knows to have been formed on 
a partial investigation, or so long as there 
remains unexamined any accessible source 
of information or of proof which may 
possibly shake its stability — nay, for 
aught he knows, may even demonstrate 
its fallacy, and constrain its rejection. 
Every thing, without exception, should 
be regarded as pertaining to the province 
of the genuine philosopher that holds out 
any promise of conducting him to truth. 
This should be the ultima Thule of all his 
voyages of discovery. Like a skilful na- 
vigator, he will make use of every infor- 
mation that can enable him to chart out 
his course, so as to reach it with the 


safety, directness, and s és 
Te he’ misses F in one direction, ae ill 
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try another, availing himself of every 
wind and of every current that may bear 
him to bis wished-for destination. 

‘*Phe application of these general 
principies will be already apparent. fn 
the Bible, we possess a document, by 
whose contents a great variety both of 
facts and sentiments are materidlly af- 
fected. It professes to be of the re- 
motest antiquity, and of the very highest 
authority. Suppose, then, that, by his 
own process of argumentation, a pbiloso- 
pher has arrived at a particular concla- 
sion respecting the truth or falsehood of 
some fact or opinion. You say to him— 
‘I find something very different from 
your conclusions in the statements of this 
book.’ He answers, with all imaginable 
coolness—-‘ It may be so; that does not 
come within my legitimate range ; it be- 
longs to the province of the divine. It is 
his business, the best way he can, to 
make out the consistency of the state- 
ments of the Bible with the decisions of 

ilosophy. If there be a discrepancy, 

t is unfortunate; but I cannot help it: 
—the harmonizing of the two lies not 
with me, but with him.’ But why so? 
What good reason is there, why the onus 
of finding a principle of reconciliation 
should be made to rest entirely on the 
theologian? We cannot consent to this. 
We cannot quiescently permit philosophy 
to assume so lofty a‘bearing ; to take her 
own. decisions for granted, aud, with the 
port and tone of a self-sufficient super- 
ciliousness, leave the divine to make what 
he can of their consistency with his 
Bible. We cannot allow the authority 
of this document to be thus unceremo- 
Hiously left out of the account. We in- 
sist upon it, that, on every point re- 
specting which it delivers a testimony, 
ithe proofs of its authority, or of its want 
of authority, are amongst the evidences, 
on that point, which every lover of truth 
—that is, every true philosopher--should 
feel himself under imperative obligation 
carefully to examine. As the philosophy 
is.of no sterling worth, that conducts not 
to truth ; if ‘the authority of the docu- 
ment can be established, and the verity 
of its statements consequ ascer- 
tained, then it becomes, on all matters of 
which it treats, the only phi y 3 un 
‘less we are determined to dignify with 
the honourable appellation a system of 
falsehood. If any man is prepared to 
uvow, that he would prefer falsehood, as 
ithe result of one process of inquiry, to 
troth, when ascertained by another,-- 
then may he, consistently, leave out of 
his ion the evidences on which 
the claims of this document rest. But 
should we call such a man a philosopher ? 


It were a miserable misnomer ; imasmach 
as no procedure could be more thoroughly 
unphilosophical, than to refuse any light, 
be it what it may, that promises to con- 
duct to what is the sole end of all rational 
inquiry.”~-Pp. 9--14. 

The second and third lectures 
are highly important ones, and are 
devoted to an exposure of the 
mistakes in the method of pursuing 
our inquiries on the subject of morals ; 
and especially on the attempt to de- 
duce a scheme of virtue the 
present character of human nature. 
These two lectures exhibit the pe- 
culiarity of the Doctor’s priuciples 
of morals, as founded altogether 
in revelation. His exposure of the 
incompetency of the human mind 
to discover and establish a theory 
of virtue for itself, on the un- 
questionable fact of its moral 
pravity, is exceedivgly able, judi- 
cious, and comprehensive. He 
briefly examines the systems both 
of ancient and modern moralists, 
and shows, that besides many in- 
cidental defects and errors, they 
are all guilty of the radical and 
double fallacy of assuming buman 
nature in its present state to be the 
proper standard of morals, and 
man, the possessor of that nature, 
to be the final judge of his own 
obligations. Although it will nu 
doubt provoke the decided and 
strenuous opposition of our rational 
theorizers both upon religion and 
ethics, yet it appears to us a per- 
fectly conclusive aud inexpugnable 
position, that the disturbed dnd 
perverted order of the human mind, 
altogether disqualifies it for be- 
coming a judge of the prin- 
ciples of morals in which itself is 
exclusively concerned; and that 
were its judgment liable to no per- 
version and no obscurity, still the 
very subject of its investigation is 
in so disorganized a state, that it 
can no more be taken as a spe- 
cimen or standard to be subjected 
to metaphysical analysis, than a 
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putrid animal, or decomposed vege- 
table, to supply the materials of 
a ree analysis of what 
either substance was in its health- 
ful and living state. The principles 
stated and enforced in these two 
lectures will prove the non super- 
abile saxum of the moral theorizers, 
and will, we have no doubt, in- 
duce them to denominate the Doc- 
tor's ethics theology, and to ex- 
clude him from the class of moral 
philosophers, But to all this we 
are quite sure he will feel perfect! 
indifferent. He is both too muc 
of a philosopher and too indepen- 
dent a divine to regard, in this or 
apy other inquiry, the opinions of 
men, Truth is his only aim—and 
the proper dignity and supremacy 
of divine truth he has triumphantly, 
but meekly asserted, regardless 
alike of the obloquy which may 
be thrown upon himself, or the 
scorn with which his sentiments 
may be treated. The fourth lec- 
ture is devoted to an examination 
of the moral system of Bishop 
Butler, which, as our author shows, 
is the system of the Stoics evan- 
gelized, or fitted to the Christian 
doctrine. The views of the Bishop 
are examined with great acuteness, 
and the defects of his theory laid 
open with equal candour and 
fidelity. The sum of this exami- 
nation may be given in the follow- 
ing compressed paragraph : 

* There is a sense, then, let it be ob- 
sefved, in which I am far from objecting 
either to the of Butler's 
or to the principle which the 


P involves,-- that virtue con- 
* according to nature.’ 


OE Hatt OF wnt tes in truth, the most 
unnatural the can conceive :--inas- 
much as there can be nothing more di- 
rectly at variance with the essential and 
than that an 


whe 
such explanation as his unde, there | 
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a departure from the system, and a reso- 
lation of it into another,--into that, 
namely, of essential and eternal fitnesses. 
For then, “ living according to nature ”’ 
comes to signify, not living according to 
the nature of man as it now is, but accord- 
ing to the general nature of things. Be- 
tween these,—the nature of things 
aud the nature of man, there was at 
his creation an unjarring harmony. 
There was a perfect fitness in his natare 
to the relations in which he stood to his 
Maker :—so that then, acting according 
to his own nature was the same thing as 
acting according to the essential nature 
of thiggs.—Now, the fault which, with 
all difiidence, I am disposed to find with 
Butler is this,—that he professes to take 
human nature as it is, expressly deducing 
the principles of his theory from its pre- 
sent phenomena,—while yet his * fol- 
lowing nature,’ as his definition of virtue, 
does not actually mean following it in its 
present degenerate state, but according 
to the right order and legitimate subor- 
dination of its various principles,— which 
is the same thing, in other words, with 
following it according to its — di- 
vinely imparted constitution.— nt 
him the correctness of his distinction 
between power and right. No more in 
the constitution of human nature than in 
the constitution of human society, is the 
former the timate standard of the 
latter. There is, unquestionably, a dis- 
tinction — principles of action in 
nature and » quite independent of 
their relative strength and actual preva- 
lence. A usurper may depose a tfal 
sovereign; but the superiority of his 
power does not transfer to him the right 
to rule, or impart legitimacy to his usu 
ation. So may a principle of action 

the ascendant in power, while it has not 
the ascendant in right. Its er may 
be that of the usurper. And I am aware 
that of Butler’s theory the very funda- 
mental principle is to be found in this 
distinction. To follow natare, according 
to that theory, is not to obey strength, 
but right; not to yield subjection, to 
ee pee happens, at the time, 
to have su ty in power, but to 
those which have the legitimate and per- 
manent riority in kind. The distinction 
is just and i :—but still, ‘ follow- 
Seceatian telengmeen anppaeney bes 
t toits present neracy, but 
rong ae its original rectitude. In 
stating different senses of the word 
nature, the Bishop himself writes,—* Na- 
tare is frequently spoken of as eae 
of those passions which are atic 
most influence the actions ; which, being 
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vicious ones, mankind is in this sense na- 
turally vicious, or vicious by nature. 
Thus St Paul says of the Gentiles, who 
were ‘dead in trespasses and sins, and 
walked according to the spirit of disobe- 
dience,’ that they were ‘ by nature the 
children of wrath.’ They could be no 
otherwise children of wrath by nature, 


,” 


than they were vicious by nature.’ ”-- 
Pp. 140--142. 


After this summary of objections 
to Butler’s theory, our author pro- 
ceeds to state those which arise from 
the actual conduct of providence 
towards the human race, and par- 
ticularly the contradictory aspects 
which different dispensations as- 
sume. The Doctor's objections to 
the ordinary philosophico-moral 
doctrine of general laws and inci- 
dental evils, are, he says, almost as 
strong as to the Manichean theory 
of two antagonist presiding princi- 
ples. The ordinary scheme of smo- 
ral probation, as involving the at- 
tainment of the ultimate ends of 
divine benevolence, through the 
original admission of physical evil 
into the scheme for trying and im- 
proving moral principle, he consi- 
ders to be philosophically unsound, 
and directly contrary to scripture. 
As if either the Deity found it ne- 
cessary to intercalate evil with good, 
for the attainment of his ends, or as 
if it were in any sense reconcileable 
with his moral perfection to make 
positive suffering a eee 
and not a punitive process. e 
perfectly agree with Dr. Wardlaw, 
in his statement, that it is as a sin- 
ner, and only as a sinner, that man 
is a sufferer. ** The period of man’s 
probation, in the strict acceptation 
of the term, is past; it was properly 
the time of bis original innocence.” 
It is perfectly true, as it regards 
the race considered as the subjects 
of a general system of moral go- 
vernment—although, as we humbly 
conceive, each individual has also 
a separate probation—but then it 
is altogether of a different kind, 


and by a different test from the 
primitive trial, and by no means 
involves the supposition of an alter- 
native yet pending upon the right 
or wrong use of natural powers. 
Such an alternative, as it regards 
each, is already decided by the en- 
trance of sin, and the consequent 
decision of the law. The most for- 
midable objection to the probation 
scheme is, that it represents men as 
individually candidates for a curse 
or a blessing—whereas, the whole 
tenor of sacred scripture represents 
them as already the inheritors of the 
curse; and as, therefore, the proper 
objects for the exercise of divine 
mercy ; and, indeed, they have really 
been contemplated us such in the 
scheme of redemption. The very ex- 
istence of such a scheme wholly pre- 
cludes the ground on which that 
theory of moral probation, against 
which Dr, W. contends, could alone 
rest, viz. the indifferent, or negative 
moral state of human nature, as it 
now exists, The objections which 
the Doctor has stated, appear to us 
unanswerable, although we think 
they might be greatly reinforced by 
many additional ones, 

He next proceeds to state what 
he considers to be the true solution 
of the apparent discrepancies of 
providence, and to explain on what 
principles he deems the admission 
of physical evil to be alone ac- 
cordant with the infinite perfec- 
tions of the Creator. The only le- 
gitimate, and, as Dr. W. proves, 
the only satisfactory solution of 
the admitted enigmas of provi- 
dence, are to be found in the fact, 
that man is an ‘ apostate subject 
of Gud’s moral government.” In- 
deed, every other solution is but 
partial, while this is thorough and 
complete. The thread brings us 
out of the labyrinth; the key fits 
all the wards of the lock, and 
throws back the bolt, which before 
was immoveably turned against us. 
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Some will, perhaps, be disposed to 
think that the system of Bishop 
Butler is treated, if not severely, 
yet too critically. We, however, 
beg to profess our entire accordance 
with Dr. W., and our long esta- 
blished conviction, that Butler’s 

of providence is more hea- 
thenish than Christian, and was 
formed under the direction of a 
pseudo-philosophical, rather than a 
Christian spirit. We by no means 
intend, however, to insinuate that 
the Bishop discarded or opposed the 
grand Christian verity of a chas- 
tising providence, but simply that 
he admitted into his theory a prin- 
ciple that can by no means be 
made to comport with the fact, 
which he himself admits, of the 
apostate condition of the human 
race, and which, being a funda- 
mental principle, vitiates the whole 
theory. Nothing short of the re- 
cognition of the upostate condition 
can comport either with a truly 

i i view of providence, 
or with the uniform tenor of reve- 
lation upon the subject. 

Dr. Wardlaw’s fifth lecture is on 
the Rule of Moral Obligation. Here 
he enforces, with great propriety, 
the distinction, rarely observed by 
the moral philosophers, between 
the principle or foundation, and the 
ruleor law, of moral rectitude. ** The 
latter (the rue) is simply the autho- 
ritative direction by which the con- 
duct of the subject of any govern- 
ment is to be regulated ; the former 
is that, whatever it may be, in the 
prescribed action itself, or in its 
tendencies and effects, on account 
of which it is that the governor en- 
joins it.” Having shown sufficient 
reason for beginning with the rule, 
and not with the principle, he pro- 
ceeds to the primary question for 
ascertaining the rule, viz. whether a 
man. be a subject of God’s moral 
government? and from this he ad- 
_ vauces at once to show “ that the 
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will of the supreme Governor must 
be the rule.” The question relating 
to the prince or foundation of 
the law or rule, he considers is not 
for the creature to determine, view- 
ed simply as a subject of God’s 
dominion, All legitimate inquiries 
respecting the rule should, he con- 
ceives, relate to the means of as- 
certaining the divine will. 


“To me, then, it appears, that, in all 
theories of morals, in as far as law or 
rule of duty is concerned, the only legi- 
timate inquiry is--what is the true way, 
or (if there be more sources of informa- 
tion than one) what are the true ways, of 
ascertaining, with certainty and correct- 
ness, the will of the Supreme Legislator? 
When, on this part of the subject, these 
theories attempt anything else than a sa- 
tisfactory answer to this question ;-- 
when they proceed, or seem at all to 
proceed, upon the assumption that.a law 
may possibly exist and be discovered,-- 
whencesoever the discovery may 
sought--superior to this will, and inde- 
pendent of it;--I can regard them in no 
other light than as founded upon a basis 
of atheism. 

“* If these principles be at all correct, 
—and to me they appear entitled torank 
amongst first truths, self-evident elemen- 
tary principles,—it must follow, that in 
any subject of God’s moral government 
virtue must consist in conformity to this 
will. Recollect, I am not now speaking 
of the foundation of moral rectitude, or of 
the question (whether we be competent 
to find an answer to it or not) why is the 
divine will what it is? 1 am speaking sole- 
ly of the rule or law of duty for his de- 
pendent and accountable creatures. And 
in this view, it is not only our safest 
ground,--it is our only legitimate and 
reasonable ground,--that the virtue or 
moral rectitude of a subject of God’s 
moral government consists in conformity 
of principle and conduct, of heart and jife, 
to the will of the Governor ;--a Governor 
who is necessarily supreme, and whose 
will, to all his intelligent creatures, is in- 
fallible and unimpeachable.-- Pp. 163 4. 


He then proceeds to show, that 
this is the light in which the subject 
is invariably placed by the Scrip- 
tures; and advances to consider the 
question, whether we enjoy an ade- 
quate revelation of the divine will; 
and what, upon the admission of 
the rule of moral obligation here 
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stated, is the condition of those 
who are destitute of revelation? 
Under this branch of his subject, 
he states, that responsibility de- 
pends upow the means of knowing 
the divine will, and these he con- 
siders as by no means restricted to 
revelation. A condensed view of 
his opinion upon these interesting 
questions will be found in the fol- 
lowing citation :— 


* The sum of all this is :—that man was 
originally in fall possession of the know- 
ledge of the divine will, as the rule or 
law of daty, and that then a disposition 
in accordance with this will was (if I may 
so express niyself ) inwoven with the very 
texture of his moral constitution : -- that 
in this his original state, the dictates of 
conscience might, with unhesitating as- 
surance, have been taken as the test and 
standard of moral rectitude :—that since, 
by throwing off his allegiance, man be- 
came a sinful creature, the knowledge of 
his Maker’s will has not been entirely ob- 
literated, bat, in consequence of the obli- 
teration of the disposition todo it, has be- 
come so sadly defaced and confused in its 
characters and impressions, that, aithough 
it still leaves man, as a subject of moral 
government, intelligent and accountable, 
it has been rendered, as a standard of 
right and wrong, incompetent and unsa- 
tisfactory, iteelf requiring to be rectified : 
— that the Holy Scriptures, coming from 
the same Being who was the Author at 
first of man’s moral nature, are, with re- 
spect to the rule of duty, in precise har- 
mony with the dictates of conscience in 
that nature, in its state of primitive in- 
nocence,—- the law in the book being the 
same as the law then in the heart :—and 
that the way to bring mankind back to 
the knowledge of the original law, and 
to correct the dictates of a depraved and 
erring CONSCIENCE, is to put them in 
possession of this divine document.”— 
Pp. 177, 8. 

This naturally leads him to the 
nature and functions of conscience. 
Here the Doctur enters into a very 
able and acute examination of the 
different ree te theories of 
conscience. e explodes, alto- 
gether, the doctrine of a moral 
sense, and differs from Dr. Payne, 
who seems to confine his definition 
of conscience to the susceptibility 
of pleasure and pain upon the per- 
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formance of virtuous or vicious ac- 
tions, respectively. Still more ma- 
terially and essentially does he dis- 
sent from the views of Dr. Brown 
and Sir James Mackintosh. The 
theory of Dr. Wardlaw is, that 
conscience is the judgment em- 
ployed upon moral questions pro- 
perly relating to ourselves; but he 
does not exclude that susceptibility 
of pleasure and pain in which Dr. 
Payne places the essence of the 
faculty. The whole disquisition 
on this subject, which, together with 
several long notes, extends to be- 
tween twenty and thirty pages, is 
highly characteristic of the calm and 
discriminating mind of the writer. 
We could have wished that he had 
entered more fully into this highly 
interesting and important question. 
It is one which would amply repay 
a more extended examination, and 
no man is better qualified to do it 
justice than Dr. Wardlaw... The 
doctrine of the moral sense, main- 
tained by Huteheson, is disposed 
of in rather too summary a way— 
and we feel constrained to. add, 
that, from a wish to acquiesce in 
our author’s views, we should be 
glad to see-them more fully ex- 
panded and fortified against some 
objections to which they seem 
liable. Should the Doctor deem 
our hint worthy of attention, we 
would recommend, particularly, 
that the theory of Hutcheson, as 
still extensively prevailing among 
divines, and that of Sir James 
Mackintosh, as likely to prevail 
among philosophers, shou be 
more fully investigated. This might 
be readily done without interfering 
with the continuity of the lecture, 
by enlarging the notes, in the event 

a new edition. 

The sixth lecture treats of the 
ligation. This our author cun- 
siders as the higher branch of 
the subject; and, as demanding a 
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temper of mind, especially humble 
and reverential. He does not place 
the principles of moral rectitude in 
the will of God, but considers that 
will to be itself determined by those 
principles. It is highly proper 
that our readers should know Dr. 
W..’s opinion upon this point. 

“ It appears, then, to be a sentiment 
which, so far from there being any pre- 
samption in atzwins it, it would be dis- 
honourable to the Divine Being to ques- 
tion, —that, while to his creatures his will 
. thé immediate wee = we = ground 

obligation, yet, in its tive. pre- 
scriptions, hat will is not capricious and 
arbitrary; that there must be certain 
principles by which it is itseif determined, 
conformity to whichis what, in hisestima- 
tion, constitutes right, and disconformity, 
wrong; and by which, consequently, the 
rules of duty prescribed by him to his in- 
telligent offspring are dictated ;—that 
there is, in short, an important sense, in 
which, with regard to every moral duty, 
the pr tion, however startling the 
terms of it may be to the inconsiderate 
mind, is manifestly true,—that it is not 
right because God wills it, but that God 
wills it because it is right.— And this 
leads us at once to our present point. It 
is in that, whatsoever it be, on account of 
Which God wills it, and conformity to 
which constitutes it in his eyes right, that 
the , or elementary and essential 
principles of moral virtue properly con- 
sist.”—Pp. 201, 2. 

These views, however, appear to 
be greatly qualified, if not essen- 
tially varied, by the following state- 
ment, which, for the sake of under- 
standing the whole of the Doctor's 
opinions upon this subject, must be 
taken in connexion with the fore- 
going. 

“ ] have granted, as a tion which 
it would be profanity to ae that the 
will of the infinitely wise and good is not 
arbitrary, but ‘ directed by his wisdom 
and his J gece walt playa. however, we 
speak of conformity to certain fitnesses 
of things constituting the rectitude of the 
Divine will, it may be deserving of our 
attentive eee toe we are 
not procee a ition of 
what can have no pe ble pn me -- 


being. Whenever we utter the word 
‘ fitnesses,’ we unavoidably have in our 
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minds the conception of existing beings, 
with certain relations subsisting between 
them, to which particular dispositibns 
ae modes A — are — me to 
ve a natu pecessary adaptation, 
—such an adaptation, that the incon- 
gruity and unseemliness of their oppo- 
sites is intuitively discerned by every 
rightly constituted mind.—But what do 
we mean, when we speak of these fit- 
nesses as eternal? If they are fitnesses 
of relation (and what else can they be ?) 
it is clear that they can be eternal no 
otherwise than hypothetically ; that is, 
they can be eternal, only as subsisting in 
the Divine mind itself, in connexion with 
the prospective contemplation of exist- 
ences to come, between which such rela- 
tions should arise,--relations to himself, 
and relations to one another,--of crea- 
ture to creature,and of creatures to God. 
These fitnesses could not be antecedent 
to God; for nothing could precede eter- 
nity,--the uncommencing existence of 
the great ‘I am.’ Neither could they 
exist abstractedly from God, or inde- 
pendently of him; for then we should 
have fitnesses independent of all being ;— 
than which, if we reflect for a moment, 
I greatly deceive myself if there can be 
any thing more self-contradictory and 
impossible.”’--Pp. 205, 6. 

This extract will put the reader in 
possession of the Doctor’s views in 
brief, but it is followed immediately 
by the finest passage in the volume; 
fine, not by any elaboration of 
language or flight of imagination, 
but by true philosophical sublimity, 
made transparent by celestial light, 
and beaming throughout with pure 
and ardent devotion. The passage, 
though long, we cannot pass over. 
Few, indeed, of our philosophic 
divines have ever risen upon so 
steady a wing, or soared to so noble 
a height. It is philosophy itself, 
tending towards, and essaying to 
enter “ the pavilion of inscrutable 
brightness,” but prostrating itself 
among the cherubim at itsthreshold, 
as incapable of sustaining the daz- 
zling brightness of the only infinite 
and eternal One. 

“* When creation howe we know not. 
There were els, and there was a place 
of angelic habitation, before the creation 
of man and of the world destined for his 
residence ; --and even amongst these pure 
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spiritual essences, there had been a rebel- 
lion, and a fall. How long these spirits 
had existed, and how many other orders 
of being besides, it is vain for us to con- 
jecture; for conjecture could lead to no- 
thing surer than itself. But of one thing 
we are certain ;—that, how far back so- 
ever we suppose the commencement of 
creation carried,—let it be, not only be- 

ond the actual range (if a definite range 
it can be said to have) of the human ima- 
gination, but even beyond the greatest 
amount of ages that figures, in any way 
combined, could be made to express :-- 
still there was an eternity preceding, — 
an eternity, from which this unimaginable 
and incomputable duration has made not 
the minutest deduction: forit is the pro- 
perty of eternity, that it can neither be 
lengthened by the addition, nor short- 
ened by the subtraction, of the longest 
possible periods of time. Before the com- 
mencement of creation, therefore,—be- 
fore the fiat of Omnipotence which gave 
being to the first dependent existence, 
and dated the beginning of time,--in in- 
finite and incomprehensible solitude, yet, 
in the boundless self-sufficiency of his 
blessed nature, feeling no want and no 
dreariness,— Jehovah had, from eternity, 
existed alone! There is something aw- 
fully sublime in this conception of Deity. 
Our minds are overwhelmed, when we 
attempt to think of infinite space, even 
as it is replenished with its millions of 
suns and systems of inhabited worlds :-- 
but still more are they baffled and put to 
a stand, when we try to form a concep- 
tion of immensity, before sun or star 
existed, before any creature had a being, 
—of immensity, filled with nothing but 
the pure, etherial, invisible essence of 
the great uncreated Spirit. When we 
think of the millions of worlds, with all 
their interminable varieties of spiritual 
and material, animate and inanimate, 
brate and intelligent, tribes of being, 
there is unavoidably in our minds the 
conception of Deity as having, in the sn- 
perintendance of all his works of wisdom, 
power, and goodness, both incessant oc- 
cupation, and exhaustless source of en- 
joyment. But when we set our imagina- 
tions to the task of blotting out creation, 
~of annihilating all but God,--and en- 
deavour to fancy the vast solitudes of im- 
mensity, with no existence whatever save 
that of the unseen all-pervading Deity, -- 
and conceive of this Being, as having 
from eternity been in possession of infi- 
nite enjoyment,--all within himself,— 
not at all requiring to put forth his crea- 
tive power on his own account, in order 
to supply any lack, any felt deficiency ; 
--our conception of him, although it may 

N.S. NO. 113, 
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be less brilliant and less inviting, yet has 
in it, from its very undefined mysterious- 
ness, a more appalling grandeur; a gran- 
deur, which is depressed rather than ele- 
vated, diminished rather than amplified, 
by the obtrusion upon the scene of soli- 
tary vastness of the rising magnificence 
of the created universe. It is the gran- 
deur of self-safficiency,+-the majesty of 
eternal independence. We may feel it 
more easy to contemplate the head 
through the medium of his works, and 
withal more attractive and pleasing, be- 
cause it brings into play the feelings ge- 
nerated by the relations in w he 
stands to created existences, and the at- 
tributes of character which those rela- 
tions unfold :--but, although we are sen- 
sible that there is a coldness in the unde- 
fined conception of solitary infinitade—— 
of a Being existing by himself, unrelated, 
and holding no communion with any mind 
but his own ;--yet, chilling as the - 
tion is, it is the chillness of a deeper awe, 
—-an awe, which annihilates self in the 

resence of that mysterious Being, who, 
before a creature existed, and even fora 
preceding eternity, possessed within him- 
self all that was necessary to infinite and 
Se felicity ! 

** Bat I mast not allow such thoughts 
to draw me into too wide a digression 
from my present point. When, in tracing 
back existence, from the simple postulate 
that something now is, we arrive at the 
great First Cause, the Originator of all 
being but his own ; and with a certainty 
strictly demonstrative, come to the con- 
clusion that this great First Cause is a 
Being that exists by an absolute necessity 
of nature ;—we are at once sensible that 
we can gono further. We have reached 
the ultimate point, beyond which there is 
nothing, and can be nothing.--It is true, 
that when we speak of Deity as existing 
by an absolute necessity, we nse 
which involves in ita great deal more than 
we are capable of distinctly 
ing: butitis not by our capacity of compre- 
hension that we are to measure truth ; it is 

the results of legitimate ratiocination. 

1e conclusions to which we are con- 
ducted, > ecend vastness and ab- 
struseness, ull of mystery,— 
have in them ‘ a length and kresdth, and 
depth and height, passing knowledge,’ — 
while yet they giterd ate that every nf 
tempt, even to ne the contrary in- 
vilves us in palpable contradictions. 

“ Thus it is with regard to the Divine 
existence. Now the very same process of 
reasoning which we apply to his existence, 
is, with equal legiti , applicable to his 
nature. if he exists by an absolute ne- 
cessity, then by the same ead he not 
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only is, but is what he is. And, whether 
his nature be considered physically, in- 
tellectually, or morally, the observation 
is equally trae. Whatever attributes be- 
long to it, they to it by the same 
necessity that is ted of its exist- 
ence. If, therefore, in tracing back ex- 
istence, we arrive at our ultimate point in 
— arrested and fixed in the 
eternal necessity of his being ; must not 
—— ss “pe eet 
the 28 OF rectitude ? 

Here ay not we reach our ultimate 
jo in Deity? If wecannot go further 
in regard to being, can we in regard 

to iple? Are we not arrested and 
fixed by the eternal necessity of the prin- 
of the Divine character,—the at- 
bates or qualities of the Divine nature, 
y, and as finally, as we are 


God's chavacter. In neither case can we 
reach further than this point of ne- 
— e are constrained to stop here : 
--and, when we have thus resolved the 
ultimate of moral rectitude in 

creature, into conformity with the 
and immutable 


if 
i 


: 
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it will not, we humbly trust, be condemned 
as presumptuous.” —Pp. 200—212. 


From this masterly and sublime 
exhibition of the true origin of all 
fitnesses and of all beings in the 
divine nature, our author returns to 
trace forwards, as from their eternal 
source and fountain, the true prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude, as they 
are developed by their results, in 
the theory of moral science. This 
leads him first and naturally to an 
examination of the theory of utility, 
as defended by Paley and Dwight. 
He dissents, and most reasonably, 
as we conceive, from the doctrine of 
expediency, love to being in general, 
greatest happiness, and all the other 
theories which suspend the nature of 
virtue upon its results, and charac- 
terize it by its effects, or our imper- 
fect judgment of its effects, rather 
than by any reference to its origi- 
nation, or any analysis of its ge- 
nealogy. Dr. W. considers utility 
and happiness as the unquestiona- 

= of the principles of 
moral rectitude, but then he proves 


* there exist the most formidable 


difficulties in the way of applying 
this theory to any practical pur- 
, because of the comprehen- 
siveness of the proper idea, and 
the utter impossibility of bringing 
that idea of utility within the 
of our minds. These objections 
completely exclude the rule pro- 


> posed from becoming any proper 


rule of human conduct. Nothing 
could be more preposterous and per- 


The nicious, than to propose it for the 


guidance of finite and apostatized 


- minds. If it is to be applied at all, 


it can only be so by an infinite 


mind ; and if it is to be pursued as 
an end, it can only be safely pur- 
sued under that infallible guidance 
which commands implicit trust. 
Then, and then only, can the greatest 
happiness ever be attained. These 
objections have always appeared 
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to us fatal to the theory of utility, 
as applied to practical purposes by 
man, though by no means as ex- 
cluding it from the contemplation 
and purpose of the Creator, as the 
uniform and universal tendency of 
those laws of moral rectitude which 
he has established. All the theo- 
ries alluded to assume too much, and 
effect too little. They assume that 
we may know what it is impossible 
for a finite mind ever to know—what 
is useful and best upon the whole 
view of being; and they effect too 
little, by utterly failing to impart a 
single rule that shall be clear and 
infallible. They taunt us by ex- 
hibiting a lofty and noble summit, 
but they show us no certain path 
by which we might reach it: many 
of them rather introduce us to the 
downward road of selfishness, than 
put us upon the true and sure as- 
cent of virtue. We are taught 
by such philosophers to seek an 
atheistical happiness, or at best, 
always to take our own notions of 
it for the true ones, each in the ori- 
ginal of his own idea, rather than to 
put the mind in the attitude of an up- 
ward march towards God, or upon 
any serious and diligent inquiry 
after his will. All these theories 
are highly objectionable on the 
ground, that they give no definitive 
notion of virtue and vice apart 
from their tendencies or effects,and 
consequently rest upon a judgment 
of those effects : in fact, they repre- 
sent virtue as no otherwise virtue 
than as it contributes to human hap- 
piness, which is utterly to destroy 
or overlook the very nature of 
virtue as self-amiable, and vice as 
pen ee Prior to any action of 
a responsible agent, there must be 
a tule by which he is bound to act; 
and which rule must be something 
distinct from the anticipated effect 
of his action; that effect he might 
not be able, with any distinctness, 
to foresee ; perhaps, in some cases, 
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not at all even to conjecture; yet 
he must act, and his action, irre- 
spective of its tendency, perceived 
or unperceived, will have the na- 
ture of moral good or evil; will 
involve the approbation or disap- 
robation of conscience; and will 
followed by the favour or dis- 
pleasure of the Creator. Thus the 
virtue of doing justly is no doubt 
beneficial to society, and may be 
shown to be equally so to the in- 
dividual agent—but this is*not‘the 
reason that discriminates between 
justice and injustice. Utility is 
not that line, conformity with 
which makes one act just, and a 
departure from which, makes ano- 
ther act unjust. The foundation on 
which the distinction rests is to be 
sought in the nature and relations 
of things, as perceived by natural 
conscience, and by laws both human 
and divine. So virtue in general, 
is not virtue, because it is useful 
and beneficial in its tendency, but 
it is beneficial because it is first 
constituted virtue, or an agreement 
to the constitution and relation of 
things, as these were settled by the 
sovereign and supreme will, be- 
yond or prior to which, there is 
no law, no cause, no reason of 
things. Hence all these theories 
of virtue or moral rectitude which 
have been founded in utility, ex- 
pediency, or happiness, have tended 
to make it a calculation of policy 
and prudence, whether men should 
be virtuous or vicious, and have not 
unfrequently (contrary, we admit, 
to the intention of some of their 
originators) induced a total aban- 
donment of that only just and 
comprehensive view of utility 
which connects it with our immor- 
tality. Thus morality and religion 
have been divorced. Men have 
deemed themselves strictly moral, 
by the most approved philosophi- 
cal theory, without religion; or 
they have deemed morality (their 
2Q2 
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morality) the best part of religion, 
and all beyond it speculation, airy 
shadows, and a world of dreams, 
The pernicious tendency of such 
ethical schemes may be read every 
day in almost every work that 
either professedly or incidentally 
treats upon the foundation of mo- 
rals. They are almost universally 
vitiated to the very core; and 
hence such works have become 
nauseous, and evea alarming, to 
every religious and well regulated 
mind. It may be granted, that the 
greatest happiness of his creatures 
is, and must be,:the end of the 
Creator ; and that, in pursuance of 
that end, he has established such 
a scheme and law of nature as shall 
most extensively and effectually 
promote thisend. But he has by no 
means subjected to our judgments 
the choice of the means, or to our wills 
the efficiency of those means he has 
himself prescribed. Onthecontrary, 
he has made his laws absolute and 
final, because he is himself alone 
capable of determining what the 
greatest happiness is, and what 
most efficiently promotes it. To 
each he has imparted a nature 
which seeks, by a necessary law, 
its own, greatest good: but this 
law. has been interfered with by 
man’s apostacy, and he has lost all 
just and adequate apprehension of 
that. in which his real interest lies; 
and hence he uniformly acts wrong, 
under a pringiple abstractly and 
originally right. But supposing 
each individual to act under the 
unmodified and unqualified in- 
fluence of this greatest-happiness- 
principle in bis present perverted 
state, the greatest misery must in- 
inevitably be the result. For it is 
not by each seeking the greatest 
amount of good for himself, that 
the greatest happiness is really 
secured, because the human no- 
tion. of happiness is fallacious in 
itself, and confined to this world ; 
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but by the infinite mind counter- 
acting the selfish tendencies of 
an apostate nature, and guiding it, 
in harmony with his own wisdom 
and benevolence, to a happiness of 
a far higher kind, and of far longer 
duration, than comes within the 
sphere of its present conceptions. 
Hence he has made virtue a rule to 
happiness, and not happiness a rule 
to virtue. The pursuit of the one 
is absolute: every man is obliged 
to be virtuous to the very utter- 
most of his power, But the pur- 
suit of happiness, every man feels, 
has its limits, over which he may 
not, and durst not follow the be- 
loved object; or if he does, he feels 
that he has violated the sanctity of 
sacred obligations, and offended the 
mysterious monitor within his 
breast, God himself has taught 
maukiod the impressive and af- 
fecting lesson, that he cannot seek 
the greatest happiness of | his 
creation, but as it can be attained 
in perfect harmony with the moral 
rectitude of his nature; or, in 
other words, while happiness is 
the end, virtue is the absolute and 
exclusive rule of its attainmeat— 
and this rule he has made uni- 
versal, so far at least as our infor- 
mation extends. To make the 
greatest happiness the foundation 
of virtue, or to place it as the prin- 
ciple of our ethical theory, is to 
remove the order of nature, and 
enforce morality exclusively on a 
calculation of self-interest; which 
appears to us nothing short of 
opening the flood-gates of vice; 
it is to represent mankind as no- 
thing better than a clan of thieves 
and robbers, who strictly practice 
justice and honour among them- 
selves, because these virtues serve 
a common self-convenience, and 
are essential to the common eye 
while the contrary would be a 
grand inconvenience to their sys- 
tem of society—but, in reality, 
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these persons admit no essential 
difference between justice and in- 
justice, and no obligation what- 
ever to observe any such difference, 
except as it may subserve the 
common good to do so. The theory 
is false in priaciple and pernicions 
in practice. It is essentially 
atheistic, and tends to the deeper 
degradation of human nature. It 
cannot stand the test either of rea- 
son or practice, and can serve no 
other purpose than to amuse specu- 
lators, and occupy theorists who 
wish to obliterate from the heart 
and conscience of men all convic- 
tion of a supreme and sovereign 
arbiter of right and wrong. Its 
utter inapplicability to the system 
of the universe, and the condition 
of man sufficiently attests its un- 
soundness. ‘* The creature,” ob- 
serves Dr. W. “* who can discover 
no ground of obligation, but in 
summing up the columns of self- 
interest (no matter whether for 
time or for eternity, the principle 
being the same,) is not actuated 
by piety ; for he is giving self the 
preference to God; placing his 
own benefit above the divine 
glory ; professing to obey the di- 
vine will, but converting the pro- 
fession into an empty compliment, 
by rendering the obedience from 
an exclusive regard to his own ad- 
vantage. I like not this mercan- 
tile morality; this pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence system of obli- 
gation and duty. I come still to 
the same conclusion: that, the 
principles of rectitude necessarily 
subsisting in the divine character, 
the commands of Deity to his 
creatures, were necessarily in con- 
formity with them; that the 
grounds of moral obligation lie in 
the essential, eternal, and immu- 
table nature of these principles, in 
the relation of the great Creator to 
his creatures, antecedently to all 
other considerations; and that the 
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happiness resulting from confor- 
mity to his will, which is the same 
thing as conformity to his cha- 
racter, is as really the native 
and necessary effect of these prin- 
ciples, as is the infinite and un- 
changeable blessedness of the 
Creator himself.” 

The seventh lecture is on the 
Identity of Morality and Religion. 
Here our author considers the eter- 
nity, immutability and universality 
of the principles of morals; exa- 
mines the difficulty from the ex- 
istence of moral evil, and illustrates 
the beautiful harmony between the 
character of the Deity in nature, 
providence, and redemption. He 
then shows the pernicious effects 
of separating morality from reli- 
gion, by the world and by philo- 
sophers, and proves that their 
union is preserved by the Scrip- 
tures, and is in itself reasonable, 
This leads him to expose the il- 
lusory substitution of nature for 
God, and to consider the state of 
the human heart towards God as 
estimated in the Bible. Duty he 
considers to be essentially summed 
up in love to God, and love to our 
neighbour, which are closely con- 
nected. These he proceeds to 
analyse and to show the necessity 
of their union in true morality. 

The eighth lecture is devoted to 
the question, ‘‘ How far disinte- 
restedness is an essential quality 
in legitimate love to God?” This 
question he has treated with con- 
summate ability, and has shown the 
wildness and self-contradictoriness 
of some representations of this dis- 
interested love. The notions of 
President Edwards on this sub- 
ject he has ably refuted, and set 
the question, as we conceive, in a 
elear and scriptural light. 

The ninth and last lecture is de- 
voted to the Peeuliarities of soe 
he fully examines Edwards's theory 
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of benevolence to being in general, 
and finally exhibits, at considerable 
jength, the subserviency and effi- 
ciency of the Gospel in promoting 
love to God and our neighbour. 
The volume altogether is one of 
great merit, and will, we have no 
doubt, become a standard treatise 
with Christian divines. It has, in 
the main, and indeed with very 
trivial exceptions, and those re- 
lating rather to the execution 
than the materials and sentiments, 
our most hearty and cordial re- 


commendation. If the future vo- 
lumes that may emanate from the 
Congregational Union Lecture 


bear any tolerable resemblance to 
this, they will prove eminent 
blessings to the world, and dis- 
tinguished honours to the Chris- 
tian Church. 





Melchizedek, by the Author of Elijah, 

$c. London: Westley and 

Davis. 1834. 

Tuts work has attracted our no- 
tice from the circumstance of its 
having proceeded from the pen of 
the author of Elijah, and Balaam, 
and, we believe, also of the Mo- 
dern Fanaticism Unveiled. The 
ability mss 8 in those merito- 
rious productions will naturally 
predispose most persons who have 
read lon to regard with a favour- 
able eye, whatever publication 
may emanate from the same source. 
They are characterized by great 
piety of sentiment, by consider- 
able intellectual acuteness, by an 
extensive acquaintance with the 
subject of Biblical criticism, by 
much skill in the graphic delinea- 
‘tion of character, scenery, and 
customs, and by the directness 
of their tendency to deepen and 


perpetuate religious impressions 


upon the mind. In the Modern 

anaticism Unveiled, a subject by 
no means easy to discuss, we find 
a brief but pointed exposure of 
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the fallacies and delusions of 
the modern school of prophecy, 
tongues, and miracles,—a work 
which has attracted the notice and 
commendation of Mr. Jay, who, in 
a note to the first volume of his 
Evening Exercises, thus speaks of 
it: “If a person wishes to see 
this subject fully treated, he would 
do well to read a late publication, 
called Modern Fanaticism Un- 
veiled. ‘The work is anonymous ; 
but the author not only writes with 
great ability and spirit, but is a 
determined advocate for evan- 
gelical religion, and says nothing, 
(which is always to be dreaded in 
such discussions,) to the dispa- 
ragement of serious or fervent 
piety.” 
Such a testimony, from so com- 
etent an authority, will, no doubt, 
induce many of our readers to pos- 
sess themselves of that treatise, 
which, quite apart from the contro- 
versy, contains many truths and 
sentiments highly deserving con- 
sideration. Indeed, we are almost 
disposed to regret, that thoughts 
and materials of such a character 
should have been buried in a work 
upon that particular subject, like 
unvalued gems in the bosom of the 
deep. We say buried, because 
without impugning the motives or 
intentions of the men of that un- 
fortunate school, which.we are 
bound, in charity, to presume, 
are not so wicked as their pro- 
ductions are weak, it must be con- 
fessed that they have contrived to 
give to that small section of the 
community which has happened to 
hear of their existence, so complete 
an impression of the utter fallacy 
of their own peculiar speculations, 
that we fear comparatively few 
persons will feel any inclination 
to take up a book, however re- 
commended, in which the slightest 
allusion is made to them or their 
writings. Like the harpiesof Vir- 
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gil, these poor men, by their 
strange perverseness, seem to have 
acquired the unenviable faculty of 
creating a feeling of distaste and 
repugnance against even a hea- 
venly banquet, with which their 
ill-boding presence and voices can 
be, by any ibility, associated. 
The work did, however, excellent 
service at the time, not, of course, 
in converting or reclaiming any of 
the so-called prophets themselves, 
(for this ear ren been a greater 
miracle than any they profess to 
exhibit,) but in paces 8 the un- 
initiated against being entangled in 
the web of sophistry and error, 
which ignorance and presumption, 
under the guise of superior illu- 
mination, had attempted to spread 
around them. 

The work before us, entitled 
MELCHIZEDEK, possesses many 
claims upon our attention, from the 
Biblical knowledge and erudition 
it displays, and from the attractive 
style in which it is written. Our 
readers are aware, that upon the 
nature and office of Melchizedek, 
different opinions have been formed, 
and some controversies have been 
written, into which,however, it is not 
now our intention to plunge. Some 
of the Jewish Rabbies were of the 
opinion that he was Shem the great. 

ut what, it has been asked, should 
Shem do in Canaan, even had 
he been living at the time, which 
country fell not to him, but to his 
brother Ham; or how came he 
by the kingdom which this tra- 
dition assigns him in the . land 
of Canaan? Why did not 
Amraphel, who was of Shem’s 
lineage, and his fellow soldiers, 
forbear to invade the sacred terri- 
tories of their venerable progenitor? 
Why should not Moses call him by 
his own name? Why did not 
Abram, dwelling so near, visit him 
all this while, being allied to him? 
Why did Melchizedek, if he were 
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indeed Shem, take tithes and tri- 
bute of so near a relative, to whom 
he should rather have given gifts 
and legacies? Why should it be said 
that he was ‘‘ without father and 
mother,” which could not be said 
of Shem, whose line of ancestry 
was well known? And why should 
David, in the Psalms, and Paul, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
have perpetuated the misnomer, 
and sanctioned the mistake ? 

The received opinion, we may 
be permitted to state, among ortho- 
dox Protestants, is, that Melchize- 
dek was a Canaanitish prince, of 
buman birth and origin, although 
his family is unknown,—that he 
was truly and really a man, and 
not an angel, or an appearance of 
the Son of God, prelusory to his 
incarnation; ‘‘ for every priest,” as 
the Apostle argues, ‘‘ is taken from 
among men,”—that he was held in 
the highest reverence by the most 
eminent men of his own times, in- 
somuch, that Chedorlaomer and the 
confederate princes, who overran 
the adjacent vinces, a to 
have left Salem, the thes. er his 
= and jurisdiction, unmo- 
ested,—that he was constituted 
a priest of the most high God by 
extraordinary designation,—that he 
was one of those few lights in a 
dark age, raised up from the midst 
of the Gentile world, out of the 
immediate pale of the Jewish and 
patriarchal church, as Job himself 
was,—who was a of the 
Gentiles in the lan Uz,—and 
Balaam in Mesopotamia,—who, 
though nota good man, is acknow- 
ledged by Peter to have been a 
true prophet,—and as the Eastern 
Magi were,—who, guided by the 
star of Bethlehem, and perhaps in- 
fluenced by Balaam’s own 
cy, brought gifts, and frankincense, 
and myrrh, to henour the Saviour 
at his birth,—that he was without 
predecessor in his office, being 








moreover the first priest spoken of 
in Scripture, and without a succes- 
sor in it, not having founded, as 
Aaron did, a levitical order,— 
that in him the regal and kingly 
offices were for the first time 
united,—and that he was, in many 
important respects, a type of the 
Son of God, the future Messiah of 
the Jews, but certainly not the Son 
of God himself. 

The statement that he was with- 
out father, and without mother, 
and without descent (or genealogy), 
whatever perplexity it may occa- 
sion to an European reader, would 
be readily, understood by a Jew, or 
any Oriental scholar, to intimate 
that bis family was not originally 
illustrious, or more properly, was 
not known, his pedigree being un- 
recorded, and his name not being 
enrolled inthe public registers of his 
country. Our author very proper- 
ly states it to be the opinion of able 
crities, that the words of the Apos- 
tle, Heb. vii. 3, axarwp, without 
father, aphrwp, without mother, were 
not only used by the Greeks, in 
a figurative sense, but employed 
emphatically to denote orphans, 


and such as had no recorded gene-. 


alogy ; and ought to be allowed to 
bear a similar construction to suit 
the Apostle’s argument. Hence 
Sarah, was called by Philo, 
dpyropa, without mother, because 
her mother’s name is not found in 
the genealogy of Scripture. The 
addition of a&yeveadéynroc, without 
descent, confirms these remarks, 
which means, as Piscator observes, 
that the ancestors from whom 
he. was descended are not 
upon record.* Thus he was said 





-:* The scholar will scarcely 
be reminded, that Scapula, ane 


word Ayeveahoynroc, gives this expla- 
nation, cujus generis origo reddi vel 
inveniri nequit, cujus proge 
ratur. 


The positive term (yeveaXoynroc) 


non enar- 
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to have ** abided a high priest con- 
tinually,” because his office, like 
that of our Lord, began and ter- 
minated in himself, and was not 
handed down like the Levitical 
priesthood to others, there being no 
mention of the ending of the priest- 
hood of his order, nor of his own per- 
sonal administration of his office. 
It has often been remarked, that 
when Melchizedek is said to have 
been made like unto the Son of 
God, it is not in reference to the 
person of Christ that this compari- 
son is made, but merely in respect 
to his office of priesthood. St. Paul’s 
design appears to have been, to 
take off the objection of Jewish 
disputants against the priesthood of 
Christ, that it was contrary to the 
— of their law, because 
e was not of the line of the 
priests, neither as to father or mo- 
ther, or genealogy, nor had any 
to succeed him. Their argument 
was, that the priesthood of Aaron, 
like the whole framework of their 
institutions, was a fixed and final 
state of things, so perfectly framed 
as to be a permanent model of ex- 
cellence, from which nothiug could 
be taken, and to which nothing 
could be added; and they were 
particularly proud of their Levitical 
rites and offices. ‘To this there 
could not be a more acute or be- 
fitting answer, than the reference to 
the celebrated prophecy of David, 
that their Messiah was to be a 





denotes one whose stock and descent is 
entered upon record; and soon the contra- 
ry, the negative term (ayeveaXoynroc) 
is not he who hath no descent, no genealo- 
gy, but whose descent and ree is 
no where entered or recorded, Thus the 
Apostle himself plainly expresseth this 
word, Heb vii.6. (047) yeveadoyuperog 
e— avtwy), whose descent is not counted, 
that is, reckoned up in record. Thus was 
Melchizedek. He was assuredly born, and 
did vo less certainly die than other men; 
but neither of these are recorded concern- 
ing him.-- Dr. Owen. 
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priest not descending from the line 
of Aaron, but “ after the order of 
Melchizedek.” He proves, if anti- 
uity were to be the guide, that 
Fs was an order anterior to that of 
the Jewish dynasty of priests, which 
had never been formally abrogated, 
but remained as a model to future 
times; whence it follows, that the 
state of the priesthood under the 
law was to cease, and to give place 
to another, It was equally conso- 
nant with his object to prove, that 
Melchizedek had no connection 
with the family of Abraham. ‘** He 
counted not his descent from 
them :” and the Apostle’s argu- 
ment, as has been acutely remarked 
by Patrick and Horsley, would 
be equally inconclusive, whether 
Melchizedek’s descent were count- 
ed from Abraham, or Abraham’s 
from him. Melchizedek, there- 
fore, was neither descendant, nor 
any ancestor, of Abraham. He 
was, as Josephus, the learned his- 
torian of the Jews, candidly ac- 
knowledges, a prince of Canaan. 
Another theory has been ad- 
vanced, which is, that ‘* Melchize- 
dek was none other than the Son 
of God himself, the brightness of 
his Father’s glory and the express 
image of his person, appearing in 
human form, and in such form ex- 
hibiting (not by actual incarnation, 
but by a similitude of person, cha- 
racter, and offices) the modus of 
that future mystery of God mani- 
fest in the flesh.” This theory, 
which the judicious Doctor Owen 
repudiates, as a series of ‘‘ ground- 
less fables, and woful mistakes,” is, 
in our opinion, clogged with in- 
superable difficulties. To state all 
our reasons for rejecting it, would 
require an article almost as long as 
the book itself, which we are en- 
gaged in reviewing; neither is it 
necessary, as the writer has, with 
exemplary candour, stated the 
leading objections which have been 
N.S. No. 113. 
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advanced against it by eminent di- 
vines, and which, ia our opinion, 
are not at all shaken by any thing 
we have recently read. Suffice it 
to say, that this hypothesis derives 
not the shadow of support from the 
brief narrative in the book of Ge- 
nesis; that it seems directly op- 
posed to the entire scope and tenor 
of the Apostle’s argument in the 
seventh of Hebrews; that we see 
not, consequently, how we could 
possibly sustain it, but by the 
abandonment of the legitimate 
principles of biblical interpretation 
and criticism; and that it seems to 
possess, even were it admitted, no 
sort of advantage over the received 
opinion, since those. who adopt it 
illustrate no doctrine, explain no 
difficulty, and apply no point of 
practical utility, more clearly and 
cogently, with the admission of the 
theory, than could have been done 
without it. Itseems to us a gra- 
tuitous assumption, from first to 
last. 

It cannot but be gratifying to 
find, that though in this volume the 
hypothesis which we deem untena- 
ble is defended, yet the subject bas 
been discussed in such a manner, as 
to furnish from the stores of the 
author's biblical knowledge many 
valuable illustrations of scripture, 
which may be read with equal 
pleasure and advantage, whether 
the reader admit or reject the im- 
mediate theory proposed. With 
some specimens of this kind, we 
hope to enrich our pages. Indeed, 
the great charm of this accomplish- 
ed writer’s productions consists in 
the ones and praperererte, $69 
simplicity of pur, » a vo- 
Teen feeling, v hich usiformly [- 
vade them. They abound, what- 
ever be the theme discussed, with 
heart-stirring illustrations of the 
distinguishing truths of divine reve- 
lation, written in a style of fervour 
and eloquence not easily eae 

2 
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we venture to think, by. any person 
whose mind is not deeply imbued 
with the happy influences of experi- 
mental religion. There is nothing 
cold, formal, and professional in 
the mode of presenting religious 
trath in this volume; nothing of 
the artifice of mere rhetorical em- 
bellishment; nothing introduced 
from the pitiful ambition of fine 
writing upon evangelical subjects. 
Yet, in numerous instances, the 
reader is gradually warmed and 
elevated by the theme; and when 
ie might expect to be entangled 
only in the thorny paths of polemi- 
éal debate and critical disquisition, 
he finds himself suddenly brought 
ito contact with the distinguishing 
truths and blessings of the gospel, 
like a traveller who emerges from 
the wastes and thickets of the wil- 
derness into some bright sunny re- 
gion, Wwliere life, fruitfulness, and 
verdare, alike abound, 


“ And starts amidst the thirsty wilds to 
hear 

\ New falls of water murm’ring in his 
ear.” 


The following beaufiful and ably- 
written passage will illustrate what 
we mean. It is upon Micab’s ce- 
lebrated prediction of the coming 
of Christ, which, as Dr. Hales 
thinks, *‘ is perhaps the most im- 
besa single BY hecy in the Old 

estament, and the most compre- 
hensive, respecting the personal 
character of the Messiah, and his 
successive manifestation to the 
world. It crowns the whole chain 
of prophecies descriptive of the 
several limitations of the Blessed 
Seed of the woman to the line of 
Shem, to the family of Abraham, 
Tsaac, and Jacob, to the tribe of 
Judah; and to the royal house of 
David, here terminating in his birth 
at Bethlehem, the city of David.” 

“Bat thou, Beth-lchem Ephratah, 
though thou be little among the thousands 
of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
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forth unto me that is to be ruler in Is- 
rael ; whose goings forth have been from 
of old, from everlasting.” In this verse 
the two phrases, ‘come forth,’ and ‘ goings 
forth,’ are both from the same Hebrew 
root, and are susceptible of a similar ren- 
dering. Accordingly, the ideas conveyed 
are synonymous ; and it matters not whe- 
ther they are translated, ‘ come forth,’ 
and ‘comings forth,’ or ‘ go forth,’ and 
* goings forth,’ since the radical 8% is 
equally expressive of either. This trifling 
criticism is necessary to clear the line of 
remark to which it leads. 

“* The former part of the prophecy be- 
fore us is understood, by all sound di- 
vines, to refer to the event of our Lord’s 

ersonal manifestation, when he left the 
of bis Father and became incarnate 
for the great end of redeemiug a lost 
world from sin and ruin. [t was a coming 
forth in love and in power; in tenderuess 
and in trath. It was acoming forth in 
person; in visible humanity; ‘in myste- 
rious manifestation. It was a coming 
forth of our great Prophet—to instruct 
us; of our High-priest—to offer himself 
as an atoning sacrifice for our sins; and 
of our King—to lay the foundation of his 
spiritual reign, and to furnish his subjects 
with laws for the regulation of his king- 
dom. In short, it was a coming forth 
into view in his most gracious, yet’ most 
sublime of characters—‘ God manifest in 
the flesh.’ 

‘* In this acknowledged import of words 
that pointed to the then futare advent of 
the Son of God, we have a key to the un- 
locking of those mysteries that went be- 
fore, that were ‘ of old,’ in ancient times, 
even ‘ from everlastiug’—a phrase that 
defines the bounding line between time 
and eternity past. If, then, the pre- 
dicted coming or going forth of the Sa- 
vioeur expresses, as we have seen, a per- 
sonal manifestation, there can be no im- 

ropriety in referring the same phraseo- 
foes, deat in application to the past, to 
those appearances under the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, which, though not in- 
carnations, were—under different modi- 
fications--equally personal, visible, and 
divine. Hence, ta train of wonders 
> someting as me go ‘back 
ta es, and mark the 
successive ‘ forth’ of our adorable 
point where the “everastig” of the past 
point where ‘ev ‘ 
touched on the line of me, he ‘walkedin 
the garden of Eden in the cool of the day, 
would have with his crea- 
tures: but guilt had darkened their minds 
and terrified their consciences, so that 
they hid themselves from his presence. 
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Yet he forsook how yt we in wrath: but 
paused a while, mingled with expres- 
sions of his righteous displeasure the gra- 
cious accents of that first promise, which 
resented at once an effectual remedy 
or the ills they had incurred, and a so- 
vereign balm for the recovery of their 
wounded and be ey spirits, mani 
was, truly, a ‘ going forth’ in majesty an 
love ; ‘and! ‘it in cof old, from everlast- 
ing.’ Reader, consider this! and admire 
the amazing grace of thy Saviour-God 
who waited not until the distant era of 
his incarnate advent to interpose on be- 
half of our lapsed progenitors, but came 
forth from the ineffable glory which he 
had with the Father, that he might wipe 
away, with the gentle hand of his mercy, 
the first tears of sorrow that fell from the 
eyes of God's rebellious but repentaut 
offspring.” --Pp. 81--84. 


Reference has already been made 
to the skill with which character is 
discriminated in this work ; and we 
add, much ability is displayed in 
the application of the truths of the 
gospel to the state and circum- 
‘stances.of those, who, under a life- 
less profession of orthodox doctrine, 
allow their immortal interests really 
to remain neglected and uncared 
for, from year to year. The ap- 
peals to which we allude are the 
more valuable, the author being de- 
cidedly attached to the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the Reformation, 
as held by persons usually desig- 
nated evangelical. But whilst these 
doctrines are here maintained and 
upheld in all their fulness and effi- 
cacy, there is not the least compro- 
mise or hesitation upon the no less 
important points of human respon- 
sibility and moral obligation. The 
personal duties of repentance, faith, 
and holiness, are urged with a vi- 
gour and consistency which power- 
fully contrast with the feeble and 
vacillating modes of address of 
many modern divines, who, from 
the tear of trenching upon the im- 
portant principle of the absolute 
freeness of divine grace, rarely 
urge, as the inspired writers uuhe- 
sitatingly du, the practical obliga- 
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tions underjwhich the men who are 
favoured with the privileges of the 
gospel are placed, to surrender their 
minds, in a. spirit of prayerful, at- 
tention, to the influence of its life- 
giving truths, and in dependence 
upon the proffered aids of heavenly 
mercy, to exemplify their sanctify- 
ing tendency in their tempers and 
their lives. We recollect’ that 
Mr. Hall, speaking upon the sub- 
ject of ministerial addresses to 
sinners, seemed to think: that his 
great friend, Andrew Fuller him- 
self, though a warm advocate for 
the principle, was not quite so full 
and earnest in his own exhortations 
to his unconverted bearers, to “‘ re- 
pent and believe the gospel,” as 
might have been expected from his 
published writings upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. Hall, more suo, inge- 
niously endeavoured to account for 
the apparent deficiency in this way. 
‘* Andrew Fuller, Sir, in preaching, 
must have had something of the 
feelings of an assassin; he knew 
that he had been the death of An- 
tinomianism in this country, and he 
seemed to be haunted by its ghost!” 
Upon the subject of ministerial ad- 
dresses to sinners, we may be per- 
mitted to recommend to ministers 
of various denominations, some of 
Mr. Hall’s remarks on Antino- 
mianism, in his Treatise. on Com- 
munion,in his preface to Mr.Chase’s 
work on Antinomianism, and in 
his preface to his own father’s ex- 
cellent work, entitled « Helps to 
Zion’s Travellers.” 

_ The passage which has given 
risé to these observations, illustrates 
the just view taken. by the writer 
of the treatise before us, of the pre- 
sent aspect of the religious world, 
and of the causes which tend to 
prevent, in numerous minds, the 
proper iufluence of the truth as it 
isin Jesus, We take leave to in- 
vite the attention of all our readers 
to the following just and energetic 
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femarks, the length of which will 
fequire no apology. 


“ Christian trath is too much embraced 
theory; and a know- 
ledge of the gospel is very complacently 
rested in, as a sort of guarantee for the 
Suture experience of its power. Hence 
multitades are in the precise position of 
the young man, who was ‘ not far from 
the kingdom of heaven ;’ yet they enter 
it not; but continue, from month to 
month, and from year to year, within 
the line of condemnation, ooking into 
the blest enclosure of the faithful, but 
still postponing to yield their affections, 
and to subscribe with their hand unto the 
Lord. They make no profession of reli- 
gion; but this gives them little or no 
concern, because they are withheld by 
the honourable wsage ed of not assuming 
to be better t they are, or by the 
subtle excuse of self-distrust, lest they 
should dishonour religion, by acting in- 
consistently, and finally fall away under 
aggravated guilt. All this time they ima- 
gine themselves to be getting nearer to 
the point of saving conversion to God; 
while, in reality, they are becoming more 
in love with their actual situation, and 
increasingly indifferent as to its result. 
Provided they acquire a growing ac- 
quaintance with the substance of evan- 
gélic testimony, remember what is taught 
them by the ministry of the word, read 
good. bovks, and continue to associate 
with pious people, it is sup that 
every thing is done to pave the way for 
their becoming decidedly religious. Donbt- 
less these are excellent means, when di- 
rected to legitimate ends; but means are 
not the way to God. Jesus is ‘ the way, 
and the truth, and the life ;’ and he hath 
said, ‘ No man cometh anto the Father 
bat me.” The first step in religion is 
to ve the record that God gave of his 
Son, and to receive the love of the truth; 
for * he that hath the Son hath life, but 
he that hath not the Son hath not life.’ 
And if we put preachers, and sermons, 
and prayers, and pious associations in the 
Ee of the Redeemer, as if they could 
uk nigh to God, we shall find that 

the Lord, the Spirit, will not give effi- 
cacy to means, though of his own appoint- 
ment, when they are idolized, and the 
Saviour neglected and dishonoured. We 
have no au ,in the Scriptures, to 
wait at the pool ~ in unbelief 
and passive expectancy. It is a fact, that 
many are daily seen Tying there (in the 
oa of antinomian supineness) who are 
never healed: they look for the troubling 
of the waters, as a process quite apart 
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from any agency of theirs; and seem not 
to be aware, that our Lord did not put 
the impotent man into the pool, but bade 
him rise, take up his bed, and walk. The 
pel pes of impotence is true, in a cer- 
tain sense ; but it isemployed, perversely, 
to cloak lethargy and unconcern; to stu- 
pify conscience; and to throw off a just 
responsibility, which does and ever must 
attach to rational, moral agents, furnished 
with the knowledge of an attainable good, 
and encouraged by the promise, that our 
heavenly Fatherwill give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him. 

“ Let, then, seriously -disposed persons 
consider the ground which they oecupy ; 
and the fallacy of expecting, that they 
shall hereafter experience those divine 
influences, which nothing but a disguised 
unwillingness of heart prevents their in- 
stantly receiving. As long as we imagine 
a reluctance on the part of the Almiglity 
to bestow his grace—as long as we cherish 
a secret impression, that the cause of in- 
decision is not in ourselves—as long as 
we substitute a waiting for faith in the 
place of immediately believing—oar state, 
so far from being hopeful, is dead, delu- 
sive, and dangerous. Itis not the design 
of these remarks to derogate from the 
value of ordinances; to dissuade from 
habits conducive to the spirit of piety ; 
or to discourage catechumens from dili- 
pence in the pursuit of Scripture know- 
edge. Far from it There can be no 
faith without an acquaintance with the 
testimony to be believed ; and the more 
we know of the will of God, in his reve- 
lation, so much the wider and 
firmer hold are afforded to the expansive- 
ness and tenacity of faith. But to have 
knowledge, yet remain unsanctified—to 
go with ‘ Christian’ to ‘ the wicket gate,’ 
yet make no personal, earnest, importu- 
nate application for admittance--to spend 
days and years in waiting for the P sme 
that is ee provided, freely offered, 
and bestowed even without upbraiding— 
is deceiving ourselves ; it is our 
disease a plea for not accepting the prof- 
fered remedy ; it is forging a portcullis 
to shut ourselves out from the only place 
of safety to which sinners may repair.” — 
Pp. 216 —220. 


After discussing the subject of 
tithes, the author goes on to speak 
at some length upon the duty and 
importance of affording a liberal 
support and maintenance to Chris- 
tian ministers in the present day, 
contending, that though as to the 
measure of our contributions, the 
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gospel leaves the precise amount 
of pecuniary donation unspecified, 
it yet furnishes a rule of she ters 
by which to ascertain God’s will 
in this particular. It is asserted, 
that though the gospel leaves us at 
liberty to judge for ourselves, we 
are at no liberty to neglect a divine 
appointment. The rule of propor- 
tion to every man’s conscience 
should be, “* as God has prospered 
him ;” and lest conscience should 
employ a false balance, or unjust 
weight, in estimating the amount 
of individual obligation, we are 
farther enjoined to be liberal by 
this admonition: *‘ He that soweth 
sparingly (i. e. whose communica- 
tions are niggardly,) shall reap also 
sparingly: and he that soweth 
bountifully, shall reap also bounti- 
fully !” 

his is a subject which we never 
remember to have heard discussed 
from the pulpit, and for obvious 
reasons it cannot be with propriety 
brought forward, with the force 
and frequency which the necessity 
of the case, in many instances, re- 
quires, because ministers are parties 
concerned. In just consideration, 
therefore, of the difficulties and 
privations of many excellent men 
of limited income, and with nume- 
rous claims, both in and out of the 
Establishment, we shall trespass 
upon the patience of our readers 
with one extract more, taken from 
the closing paragraph in the book, 


“If a man, possessing his hundreds or 
thousands per annum, imagines that he is 
fulfilling the letter (not to say the spirit 
of the Divine injunctions already quoted) 
by simply securing for himself a well- 
cushioned corner, or large square pew, 
in which he may sit and admire how well 
his minister preaches amidst the pinchin, 
wants of a large family and a very small 
stipend—to pretend, we say, that this is 
a fulfilling of the law of Christ, would be 
to make void the commaudment of God. 
How will cases of this kind appear in the 
all-searching view of Him, whose judg- 
ment is according to truth ? 
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“ Persons of then, sh oa 
consider the coal shad dingy contribate 


for seat-rent, as paid on their own account. 
Liberality, with them, must begin a 
beyond self-accommodation ; and when 
has started from the right point, the next 
question is, How far it is togo? * E 
man according as he purposeth in 
heart, so let him give: not grudgingly, or 
of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful 
posed And think you, O believer, that 

e who feeds the young lions, and who 
sometimes makes you the dispenser of his 
bounty to the birds of heaven—think you, 
that he regards not the circumstances of 
his ministering sérvants, who labour in 
the gospel, and for whom no provisionary 
institution like that incorporated ‘ in the 
elements of the world’ is made ander the 
free and generous constitution of the 
Christian system? Rather, will He not 
take special notice, in this particular, of 
the effect produced upon your disposition 
and practice, by your being left toa more 
evangelical method of evi your at- 
tachment to the preaching of * Christ, 
and him crucified,’ and placed under no 
other than that most gracious of all obli- 
gations, ‘ If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.’ 

** We are the more anxious to insist 
upon this branch of Christian duty, be- 
cause it is one, which delicacy of feeling 
almost precludes the pastor of a church 
from enforcing upon his hearers, as he 
does those points of evangelical obedience 
that do not immediately affect his own 
worldly interests. For many a 
noble-minded preacher of rig ness 
could say, with as much ness 
as the Apostle Paul, * Neither’ do I urge 
‘ these things, that it should be so done 
unto me ; for it were better for me to die, 
than that any man should make my glory- 
ing void ;’ namely, the glorying in my 
conscious freedom from sinister motives ; 
yet a misconstraction injurious to his 
character and usefulness, might be put 
upon expostulations of this nature from a 
settled minister, such as could not apply 
to the case of an Apostle, who, by the 
labour of his hands, ministered to his own 
necessities. Shall, then, the faithful ses- 
vant of the Lord be straitened in his cir- 
cumstances, and pained in mind by the 
neglect, on the part of his flock, of a 
duty, which they owe to him, to their 
own consciences, and to their God, but 
which his modesty and the dread of 
bringing a censure of upon 
profession, — him be- 
fore their by argument and pointed 
application? And shall he be allowed to 
lament in secret, that, after all his time 
and energies have been expended in your 





prayers, and tears, and 
tions, lave attested his 
for the salvation of your 
r advancement in knowledge 
» there is still lacking, on your 
just, the scriptural testimony of 
clearly inculcated in the New 
t..the elders. that rule 
worthy of double honour 
the word means), espe- 
Jabour.in the word and 
nuoepense these words, 
discharge {his paotoral duties, be 

; ) pasto luties, 
sidered as of a liberal re- 
i ¢ y, if, in addition to an 
oversightof his peculiar charge, 
labours toextend the gospel by preach- 
ing in the surrounding regions, and using 
all possible means to promote the kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”- - 
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Tn conclusion, we can only offer 
our thanks to the ingenious and 
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able author, for the pleasure and 
information which we have derived 
from the series of works already re- 
ferred to. We sincerely hope that 
the religious,public may be favour- 
ed with other productions from the 
same quarter. It is a favourable 
indication of the spirit of the times 
that works illustrative of holy writ, 
and tending to exhibit the grand 
essentials of the Christian life and 
character, are so well received; 
and we trust that the taste of the 
age will be met by individuals pos- 
sessing the requisite learning and 
piety, who, by holding forth in its 
native beauty the word of life, may 
impress something of their own cha- 
racter upon the generation rising 
around them. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, witn SHORT NOTICES. 





A Brief Explication of the Psalms ; by the 
Rev. David Dickson, Professor i- 
vinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
With a Life of the A .. By the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, Author of ‘* The His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland.” In two 
vols. 12mo. Glasgow, 1834. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the manifold ad- 

vantages which result from the pecu- 

liar adaptation of our modern theo- 

K literature to the character and 

exigencies of the times, it will not be 

denied by any who are practically ac- 

quainted with the writings of the di- 

vines of the olden time, that there is 

much in these writings to inform the 
mind, refresh the spirit, — ne “ 
variety of ways, to promote the edifi- 
cation of the reader. They were men 
who lived near to God, were closely 
addicted to the study of the sacred 
oracles, and diligently employed their 
talents for the benefit of others. They 
were si a blessing to the gene- 


rations in which they lived, aud under 
the ministry of some of them revivals 
‘took place which were extensive in 
their appearance, and permanent in 


their effects. Extraordinary power, 
and singular movings of the affections 
accompanied their sermons. 

Of the older Scotch divines who 
were honoured to be useful by their 
preaching while they lived, and by 
their works after their death, few have 
been more distinguished than Mr. 
Dickson, the author of the book be- 
fore as. While occupying the post 
of a parish minister at Irvine, which 
he did for the space of twenty-three 
years, his ministry was remarkably 
countenanced of God. Multitudes 
were convinced and converted. People 
under concern about their souls came 
from all the surrounding regions, and 
the most eminent Christians from dis- 
tant parts attended his communions. 
Many removed altogether to Irvine, 
that they might enjoy the showers of 
blessing that were poured down wpon 
that favoured spot. Duritig the 
awakenings Satan appears to have 
endeavoured to lead some who were 
under concern into some such excesses 
as are occasionally mixed up with the 
American revivals; but Mr. D. and 
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other ministers who assisted him, were 
enabled so to deal with those who ex- 
hibited them that the designs of the 
enemy were frustrated; and, to use a 
very expressive north-country phrase, 
a great light was given to practical 
godliness in the west of Scotland. 
His sermons were full of solid sub- 
stantial matter, very scriptural, very 
familiar in style, not low, but extreme- 
ly powerful, plain, and affecting. He 
also distinguished himself both against 
prelacy and Arminianism, and was 
called successively to fill the divinity 
chairs at the Universities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. 

During the period he occupied this 
situation, he concerted a plan for pub- 
lishing short, plain, and practical ex- 
positions upon the whole Bible, which 
was in part carried into effect by his 
own labours, combined with those of 
Mr. Robert Douglas, Mr. Rutherford, 
Mr. Robert Blair, Mr. G. Hutcheson, 
Mr. James Ferguson, Mr. Alexander 
Nisbet, Mr. James Smith, and some 
others, who had particular books of 
Scripture allotted to them, and some 
of whose commentaries have long been 
before the world. Mr. Dickson him- 
self, besides the work on the Psalms, 
published commentaries on Matthew, 
and the Hebrews; and on the Epistles 
in Latin and English; together with 
various other pieces in theology. 

His ‘“ Brief Explication of the 
Psalms” has justly been held in high 
estimation. Itis pious, judicious, and 
sound ; and cannot be perused without 
leaving upon the mind a delightful im- 
pression of the sacred subjects which 
it is its design to open and apply. 
The publishers of this new and con- 
ae — have amare a favour 
on religious public, in 
bringing it within their a “We 
cordially recommend it to all who 
are desirous of becoming more fami- 
liarly acquainted. with the divine 
beauties of the sweet ‘‘ singer of 
Israel.” 





Small Hand Sentences, explanatory of the 
Geography of the for the Use 
of Schools. S.D. Mettam, Part I. 

farshall. 


ron whew 

THE old copies we were made to trans- 
a aerate dadadiaeee 
days, contained a common-place, 
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and sometimes, a questionable maxim. 
The idea of conveying facts, and espe- 
cially scriptural facts, to the youthful 
scribe, while learning penmanship, is a 
valuable improvement, and we wish 
Mr. Mettam success in the attempt. 





The Clerical Duties of the Church of Eng- 
land opposed to Allegiance to Christ, In 
Letters to an Evangelical Clergyman, 
By W. Giles, Senior. E,. Wightman, 
1533. pp. 51. 





Conversational Exercises on the Gospels, in 
2 vols. 12mo. Holdsworth and Ball. 
1834. pp. 194 205. 


THESE are vers useful little volumes. 
The first consists wholly of questions, 
on all the principal passages of the 
Gospels ; the second of the answers. 
Tbe questions are conveniently divided 
into sections, for the most part follow- 
ing the arrangement in. Townsend’s 
“ New Testament Arranged.” We 
should think these volumes calculated 
to be very useful to all who are in the 
habit of catechising the young. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


The Rev. Robert Halley is just about to pub- 
lish a Reply to the Pampblet of Mr, Yates, on 
the subject of the Vice-Chancellor’s late Judg- 
meut in the matter of Lady Hewley’s Charity. 

An Original Essay on Primitive Preaching. 
By John Petherick, Minister of the Gospe 
Totness. 

A second edition of Dr. Wardlaw’s Christian 
Ethics. 

The Ultimate Object of Evangelical Dissenters 
avowed and advocaied, a Sermon preached at the 
King’s Weigh House, London, previous to no- 
tice being given that petitions to Parliament, for 
br gag oe of oe organ — a 

for signature in vestry, during week. 
By Thomas Biuney. : 

Six Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy ; 
delivered at Sion Chapel, Bradford, by the Rev. 
F Serie Str cee yer 

very, ming t first a Course 
Lovteres on Twfidelity. ant 


, 
Arminianism and Calvinism compared in their 
Pode. Seta and Results, By William 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 





DEPUTATION TO AMERICA. 
There is every reason to hope, 
from the prevalence of the easterly 
winds, that our dear brethren, Messrs. 
Reed and Matheson have bad a quick 
and pleasant passage, and before this 
have reached New York. This will 
give them ample time to prepare for 
the excitement and fatigue of the 
anniversary meetings they gre to at- 
tend. 

They took with them communica- 
tions from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, addressed to the Ame- 
rican Bible Society, and will (D. V.) 
attend its anniversary. 

They were also entrusted with si- 
milar communications from the Lon- 
don Missionary mg oy the Home 
Seeerty Rene?) the ReligiousTract 
Society, the Temperance Society, &c. 
addressed to their kindred Institutions 
in the United States, and they will, if 
possible, be present at their respective 
anniversaries. They will also attend 
the sittings of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church at Phila- 
delphia, and the various associations 
of: the Congregational Churches in 
New England, as far as the limited 
period of their visit will permit. 

This truly Catholic mission has been 
most. grossly misrepresented by the 
Editor of the Record, whose own eyes 
are so jaundiced by party prejudice, 
that he supposes every one around 
him has an equally diseased vision. 

He states, ‘‘ that the political Dis- 


senters perceiving that the cause of 
dissent, in so far as it rests on the state 
of re in the United States, is 
crum into ruins, have fallen 


on a notable method of sustaining 
the tottering : they have en- 
gaged two able and most zealous 
workmen to endeavour to prop up 
the falling edifice.” To this we have 
only to reply, that the deputation to 
America was suggested to the Congre- 

Union in May, 1832, and was 
resolved upon in May, 1833, long be- 
fore the respecting the 
state of religion in America had be- 


gun. Therefore, to say that the Dis- 
senters ‘* have fallen on this notable 
method,” &c. is to assign that as a 
cause which, at the time the measure 
was taken, had no existence. : 
The characters of our brethren who 
have gone forth need not our eulogy, 
and their acts of Christian libera- 
lity are known and appreciated by 
many enlightened Churchmen, who, 
from what they have seen of the ca- 
tholicity and piety of their minds, will, 
we doubt not, be prepared to give a 
candid attention to the statements they 
may bring home, although the ami- 
able and upright editor labours in his 
wonted avocation to prejudice the re- 
ligious public against the testimony 
even of truth itself, should that testi- 
mony fail to quadrate with his opinions 
on church polity. 





GENERAL MEETING OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 

We are requested to announce, that 
the next general meeting of the Union 
will be held, (D. V.) at the Congrega- 
tional. Library, Blomfield Street, on 
Tuespay Mornine, May 13TH, at 9 
o’CLocK, that is, on the Tuesday in the 
Missionary week, and not on Tuesday, 
May 6th, as was announced by a 
clerical error in the minutes. Depu- 
tations are expected to be present from 
America, Scotland, and _ Ireland, 
whose communications, we anticipate, 
will greatly increase the interest of the 
meeting, while the present important 
crisis of ecclesiastical affairs, and its 
peculiar influence upon the spiritual 
interests of our own churches, and on 
the general state of religion in this 
country, render it highly desirable 
that the meeting should be numeroas, 
respectable, and influential, distin- 
guished alike by united, discreet, vi- 
gorous, and prayerful efforts. 

We therefore hope that the gentle- 
men who were appointed as delegates 
from the different county and district 
Associations at the former meeting, or 
those who may have been subsequently 
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appointed will not fail to attend, and 
aid, by their presence, their counsels, 
and theit prayers, the important ob- 
jects for which the Union was formed. 

As every document that supplies in- 
formation respecting the benevolent 
and christian efforts of our associated 
churches is valuable, the Committee 
will feel gratified by receiving the 
Reports, &c. of the County, District, 
or focal Societies which may render 
thém esséntial assistatice in their sta- 
tistical Jabours, and also corrected 
lists of the ministers and churches con- 
nected with the respective associa- 
tions. 

There will be held an introductory 
devotional service for the members 
and friends of thé Ufiion, at the Meet- 
ing House, New Broad Street, on 
Monday evening, May 12th, at seven 
o’clock, which it is hoped will be nu- 
merously attended. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL BOARD, RESPECTING THE 
USE OF THE LITURGY. 

Two respectable ministers of the 
Calvinistic Methodist Connection who 
use the Litdrgy of the Church of 
England, having been nominated mem- 
bets of the Congregational Board, it 
was felt desirable that the principle in- 
volved, rather than the parties named, 
should be the subject of discussion. 
The Board was therefore specially 
convened to consider the propriety of 
receiving ministers who used the Li- 
tu into the membership of that 
body. At a very numérous meeting 
it was resolved, with a stall minority, 

“That as the ablest expositors of 
the Con onal system have been 
decidedly opposed to tle uses of Li- 
turgies, especially to that of the epis- 
copa! communion ; and as the practice 
of our charéhés throughout Britain 
and America has been uniformly in 
favour of free prayer, it appears to this 
Board to be’ inexpedient to sanction 
a départute from the principles and 
i ‘of our forefathers, by admitting 
to the membership of this minis- 
ters who usé the Liturgy of the Esta- 
blished Charch in their public religious 
OTP he edb tio | this having 

: n' of this‘ measure havin; 
been tidmed, as the phrase is, “ out of 
doors,” by some tattling meniber of 

N.S. NO. 113, 
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the Board, it was picked up by one of 
the purveyors of gossip coimeeled with 
the Record Newspaper, afd some ac- 
count of the business has appear- 
ed io that jourual: this has sup- 
plied the Editor with a topic for three 
or four successive leaders, all charac- 
terized by his accustomed acctiracy 
and candour. We cannot fill dur 
columitis with long éxtracts from his 
ill’ tempéred articles, but as he has 
fallen into stindry blunders, sich as 
ustally befal those who meddle with 
matters about which they are ignorant, 
we shall take leave to set the amiable 
Journalist right in the shortest pos- 
sible way. “ We are informed,” says 
he, that the debate was “ very fierce 
and stormy”—“a most boisterous ana 
angry discussion.” Then he was mis- 
iigfvimed, and we call upon him to 
name his authority if he can! 

Who told him, we ask, that the Con- 
gregational Board ‘‘ Is the te- 
gulator of the whole Independent iti- 
terest throagh the kingdom.”—That 
body has never pretended to such an 
influence. He says, that ‘‘ the Church 
sérvice is uséd in Lady Huntingdot’s 
and other Chapels of the Congrega- 
tional order.” Lady Huntingdon’s 
Chapels are not of the Congregational 


er. : 

“ This,” ¢. ¢. the use of the Liturgy, 
“ was not in former times deemed an 
offence so heinous as to call for the 
éxcommunicating anathemas of the 
Congregational Board.” The Board 
has existed for more than a century, 
and hitherto no minister using the 
Liturgy has ever been admitted into 
membership. What does he mean 
by “ excommunicating anathenias,” 
and “an excommunicating edict?’’ 


Who has been expelled? Who lias 
been accursed? We leave ejectménts 
and anathemas to those who assent 


and éolisént t6 the book of Comimon 


bh yi 

- What then is the character of this 
“ edict,” about which alt this ado is 
made? The reésolutioti does not de- 
cline Christian fellowship with the 
ministers of the Calvinistic Meth 
Churches, for those who passéd it 
continually unite with thém in public 
meetings and p ag s, in 
sorial prayer, and at the table’ of the 
Lord—but it recites an =~ fact 

2 
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“that Congregational ministers in all 
past time have been distinguished as 
the advocates and the observers. of 
free prayer, and that in common with 
all other Dissenters from the Assembly 
of Divines at, Westminster to the rise 
of Methodism, they have been opposed 
to the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, and therefore it was not expe- 
dient to recognize those as Congrega- 
tional Ministers, who deviate so widely 
from the opinions and practice of our 
denomination in Britain and America. 
The Congregational Board is a de- 
nominational society formed to take 
cognizance of things pertaining to the 
interests of that denomination, and is 
not a Christian union for fellowship 
with other bodies. Let us for a mo- 
ment suppose that those who use the 
Liturgy had been received ; the public 
would soon have been told, as was the 
case in reference to the special prayer- 
meeting held on Good Friday, three 
or four years ago, that the Congrega- 
tional Dissenters are now aware of the 
importance of Liturgies, and that they 
receive as Congregational Ministers 
those that use them. As to the ex- 
clusion of our *‘ brethren from all par- 
ticipation in our rights and privileges,’’ 
we have only to say, that when those 
rights were conceded, Methodism had 
no existence, and it would be a fraud 
tupon the Sovereign ,for the Board to 
introduce such as Con tional Mi- 
nisters at Court. e use of the 
Liturgy was introduced into chapels 
licensed under the Toleration Act by 
Messrs. Wesley, Whitfield, and 
others, Chaplains of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, who were v good 
men, but most Ne cei 
men, and very sorry Dissenters. 
As these have died off in two or three 
instances, we believe that Congrega- 
fional ministers have been chosen to 
pcg, the pulpits of chapels in which 
the Liturgy must be used by the sti- 
pulations of the trust-deed, &c. The 
use of that service is felt by these very 
ministers to be an imposition from 
which they would gladly escape. 
They do not then come to their bre- 
thren and say, we conscientiously ap- 
prove of a liturgical service as more 
scriptural and edifying than free 
_ prayer; and therefore as we agree 
with you in every thing besides, Fa 
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us Christian liberty in this; but they 
have placed themselves in a false posi- 
tion, by yielding to a service which 
they do not approve, and we think itis 
too much for them to ask, that for the 
sake of their pleasure, the Congrega- 
tional Board pam withdraw the pro- 
test which its usage for more than a 
century has afforded agaiust the use of 
the Liturgy, which we calmly think has 
done more to extinguish an eminent 
gift of the Holy Spirit in the minds of 
pious clergymen, and to facilitate 
the introduction of prayerless men 
into the ministry of the church, than 
any other imposition which prelatical 
authority or state alliance has en- 
forced. > 





CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY. 
We are desired by the Committee 
of the Congregational Library to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following 
works as donations to that Institu- 
tion :— 
Novum Testamentum Polyglottum, 
two folios, from Thomas. Challis, 


Esq. 

A set of the Congregational Maga- 
zine, from the proprietors of that Mis- 
cellany. 
poe ek Fuller’s Works, from Rev. 
Mr. Creak, Yarmouth. 

The Committee take this opportu- 
nity of informing their friends, that 
though the numerous and valuable 
donations to the Congregational Li- 
brary are daily making that collection 
more valuable, they are still very defi- 
cient in good editions of the Fathers of 
the church, a department of literature 
with which they are exceedingly de- 


sirous that the Institution should be 
well supplied. 
The writings of the early Dissenters, 


particularly the tractsof the Brownists 
and their descendants would forma 
useful addition to this already respec- 
table collection of polemical theology, 
and the Committee feel justified in 
believing, that the friends of Dissent 
will have a pleasure in rendering the 
Library complete in this department, so 
closely connected with the history of 
our Body. ‘ 

LIBERAL EFFORTS OF THE WELSH‘ 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
At a meeting of Ministers, held at 
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‘Rhaiadr, Oct. 31, 1832, it was re- 
solved 


1. That a combined effort be made 
in the course of the ensuing year 
ty the Prdobaptist Congregational 

hurches in Wales, and their friends, 
to pay off the debt remaining on their 
places of worship. 

2. That all the congregations now in 
debt be affectionately urged to make 
one liberal exertion for that purpose. 

3. That the congregations not in 
debt be respectfully requested to 
make a general fund, to be distributed 
among the others in exact proportion 
to their respective remaining debts. 

4. That such congregations as may 
feel disposed to assist their weaker 
brethren, by contributing to the GENE- 
Rat. fund, while under debt them- 
selves, shall be deemed worthy of 
double honour. 

5. That a Treasurer, Secretary, and 
Committee of five ministers and five 
laymen be immediately appointed for 
each county, to receive subscriptions 
and to examine the accounts of all who 
may apply for assistance. 

6. That deputations be appointed to 
visit the churches in their respective 
counties, as soon as possible, in order 
to solicit their friendly co-operation. 

7. That n0 money be granted from 
the general fund towardsany dwelling- 
house or burial-ground; nor towards 
any chapel not conveyed to trustees : 
and that all doubtful cases be re- 
ferred for decision to the County Com- 
mittees. 

8. That a general meeting be called 
in 1834, to receive county reports, and 
to distribute the money, as well as to 
deliberate on the means best calcu- 
lated to secure the full accomplishment 
of the end in view. 

9. That a report be then published 
asa lasting memorial of the effort that 
shall have been made; and that the 
names of subscribers of ten shillings 
and upwards be inserted in the report. 

10. That henceforth no chapel be 
built, repaired, or enlarged, at the pub- 
lic expense, without first consulting the 
County Committee. 

11. That from the beginning of next 
year the old system of collecting be 
abandoned; but that occasional visits 
from neighbouring ministers might 
tend to the building up of the churches 
in faith, knowledge, love, and holi- 
ness. 
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On the twentieth of November last, 
a second meetiug, for the furthnr con- 
sideration of the above resolations, was 
held at Carmarthen ; whén they were 
unanimously confirmed: and it was 
there reported,—That the ministers 
named at the former meeting had vi- 
sited the churches in their ive 
districts, and that the plan had received 
their most cordial approbation: that 
committees had been appointed in each 
county: that the aggregate debt is 
nearly thirty thousand pounds: that 
about seventeen thousand pounds had 
been then subscribed: that the 
churches in general were of oné spirit 
and of one mind, “‘ striving tugether” 
in this affair to the utmost of their 
ability: that the interest excited by so 
extraordinary an effort was deepening 
and widening, and was likely to have 
such a happy influence on the religious 
character of the Cymry as would even- 
tually prove of the highest importance 
to the cause of benevolence and piety 
among them; and that the success of 
this effort would not only lead to the 
abandonment of a system of collecting 
which has long been detrimental to the 
pees and prosperity of the churches, 

ut would also relieve ministers from 
those cares and anxieties which have 
been most disheartening to them in 
the prosecution of their labours. 

It was then agreed, that a meeting 
of delegates from each county should 
be held at Machynlleth in July next, 
to receive the reports and applications 
of the District Committees, and to 
afford them, in return, 2s large a divi- 
dend as the fund would allow. 

The Congregational Churches of the 
Principality, as well as their ministers, 
are deeply sensible of their manifold 
obligations to their liberal English 
friends for assistance already received ; 
and thus unitedly beg permission to 
intimate, that should any individual 
or congregation, in any part of the 
kingdom, feel disposed to encou 
their present important undertaking, 
dowations or collections would be 
thankfully received by any of ‘thie 
—— np They would also be 

ppy to make per applications in 
any quarter Soe such might be 
deemed admissible: and they Greatly 
rejoice to learn, that several liberal 
friends in England have already ex- 
pressed their approbation 4 a the un- 

8 
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Independent chure 
emoublingin Zion Chapel, Whitstable, 





[May, 
aire 


in the ip Doser of Kent. The Rev. W. 
C. Loveless, of Canterbury (late of 
Madras), commenced the services of 
the day by reading the Scriptures and 
prayer. The Rey. Stephen Gurteen, 
of Canterbury, gave an able descrip- 
tion of the nature of a G 1 church. 
The Rey. H.J. Rook, of Faversham, 
proposed the usual questions to the 
minister ; the ordination prayer, with 
imposition of hands, was offered in a 
ooy solemn manner by the Rev. Jo- 
Slatterie, of Chatham; Rev. Geo. 
Collison, Theological Tutor of Hack- 
ut College, delivered a very power- 
and affectionate charge to the 
minister, founded upon Acts xiii, 25, 
first clause, ‘John fulfilled his 
course ;” the Rev. James Knight, of 
Sandwich, concluded with prayer. In 
the evening, the Rev. S. E. Toomer, of 
ve read the Scriptures and 
sak jul i afer which the Rev. Thomag 
son, of Stockwell, preached a 
yery suitable discourse to the people, 
from | Thess. iii. 8. ** We live, i if ye 
stand fast in the Lord.’’. The rete J. 


and con 


W. Roberts, of Faversham, (Wesl 


Missionary, lately returned from € y- 
lon) concluded with prayer. The con- 
qregations were large and respectable ; 
solemnity and re interest per- 
tee the meeting; and the divine 
presence was evidently felt and en- 
JOY: 

On Thursday, the 17th April, the 
Rev. William M'Dowall, late of Leigh, 
in Lancashire, and formerly of Stran- 
raer, Wigtonshire, was ordained pastor 
over the church of Protestant Dis- 
senters assembling for worship in the 
Independent Chapel, Rillington, near 
— in the Kast Riding of York-. 


nthe Rev. G. B. Kidd, of Scar-. 
borough, ciuotoaeh the service by 
reading appropriate passages of Scrip- 


i “The Row ME Gatley, of Malton, 


briefly, but pecspiouonsly stated the 
nature of a Gospel church. 

The usual questions were aa dare 
by the Rev. G. Croft, of Pickering, to 
the minister, which were answered 


very humbly, masterly, and impres- 
sively; especially in reference to his. 
i nee, and reasons for 


experi¢ 
dissenting from all establishments ; 

















t clear, strictly seriptural, and 
pr Poa it gpl Vonenaed oe 


arouse the slumbering, and to leave an 
impression on all who heard them, not 
easily to be forgotten. 

PP 4: ordination prayer was offered 

by the Rev. Geor Taylor, of 

Manchester, (the minister's former 
pastor,) in a very affecting and solemn 
manner. 

The charge wag most affectionately 
and faithfully delivered by the Rey. 
W. Blackburn, of ya 

In the evening, the Rev. George 
Taylor addressed the people in a very 
eloquent, fervent, and impressive dis- 
course from Heb. xiii. 17, in which, 
after his solemn admonitions to the 
pastor and church, he congratulated 
the Jatter upon their choice of one 
whose amiable qualities and Christian 
humility, he well knew, would rerider 
him dear to all who knew him, and 
whose decided piety must be an orna- 
ment in the church of Christ, in which, 
by we arene, he had now called bim to 


On ‘the preceding Lord’s-day, a spe- 
cial prayer-meeting was held in the 
chapel, at which a deep and solemn 
feeling was exhibited; and on the 
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evening before the ordination, a pre- 
sermon was hed by © 


v. George Taylor, from rom 1 John i, 7 
middle clause, ** Have fe one 
with another.” 

REMOVALS. 


The Rev. S. Kaban, late of Malms- 
bury, has accepted the unanimous in- 
vitation of the Congregational Church, 
Marden, Kent, to take the 
office over them, and has entered on his 
labours. with gratifying prospects of 
peace and prosperity. 

The Rev.. R. Pool, whose long- 
protracted affliction induced him to 
resign the charge of the numerous and 
flourishing church and congregation 
assembling in Kippering Chapel, 
Thornton, near Bradford, Yorksh re, 
has, by rest and the Divine blessing, 
been so far restored, as to resume h 
labours as a minister of Christ, and 
has received and accepted an unani- 
mous invitation from the Church and 
oa gation assembling at * Great 

eld, to become their stated Pastor. 
He will enter on his labours, God 
willing, in May, or on the first Sabbath . 


in June. 
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ON THE STATE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES IN THE GENERAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MASSACHUSSETES, UNITED 


STATES. 

gregationsl Guion™ f th are wtaine 
of the rtant 

to which it ishew, “ Founded on base | 

peelaies Congregationalism, and 


ton over the pngpiances abe pe. 2 ag Say 
ndividuals,” it promotes brothe 
mony among the ministers, pari reli- 
gious information relative to the state of 
fa pts cya posed Spe ling 
operation t tpemenives, Ses with 
other bodies, for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of truth and holi- 
ness in their own country, and amongst 


"last annual meeting was held at 
PD ay anf var Pb Pg 


Codman, June 25, 26, and 27, 1883, when 
delegates from ticenty- one local associa- 
tions assembled, and frem sia other eccle- 

siastical bodies. The Americaus are happily 
exempted from ee a about 
statistical returns, and the Appendix to, 
their “ gender therefore, contains very 
complete es, saree their actual 
state ip columns, thus: Town,; Minister 
When eg sg of Members 
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No.of ‘Numbers Numbers 

¢ Associati No. of No. of M i ‘4 Byex- Sunday Bible 

* Churches. Pastors, Masager ape pulsio . Scholars. Classes. 


Franklin........+++ © 1D cece 1h ween 1078 cece WOE eee BE ever Ovoee 1882 oe» 177 
Hampshire.........«« oo BB cece 23 cece EFI ..5. 196 cece 9B overs 16 noose JOBB ...- 180 
Hampden ......-.-+++ © BE noce 1B cece B4IB cece 190 2200 BID ccc B eve SB4B.... 853 
Brookfield.........- ce WB cece BF ccce, BOO cece BEB voce, 1M occe GC cece I972 ore 166 
Harmony ............ BS nc. DE cece WOOT nece BAT 220. Gh oc-0 Gooce 1506 .... 275 
Worcester (Central)... 12 6... 8.20. BETO 2... BBB vee 4B eves Boece W2BA.... 255 
Worcester (North)... 9.00. D cece WOO 2000 207 2000 BDavee Lovee O910.... 130 
Middlesex (Union).... 33 .0ce Ue cece 1750 2.5 ABT cece GO eee Baers 1645 .... 765 
Middlesex (South).... D1... G ccc. 1620 0... WOT i... 4B cece O 4... 905 .... 300 
Andover ......000006 © BE cee 1G cece BACT 2.05 72B cee BOB ieee Gores BTST 00 757 
Essex (Middie)....... 0  veee 1B cons) BOND cece BBP i.e 4B cess Bevee 24Z.... 707 
Belem, ..cccocccccesce 1D. cece. BO oese BESO .cce GOB acce BBicvce 6 cece 3973.05. (395 
Suffolk (North) ...... 12. 1D cicoe) (2000 ccce PAB cose BIG coce) 7 cees B57Gis.05 BET 
Suffolk (South) ...... BO cece: 30.4400 MOOR cece BERiccne BET cice- F dee 3870000 488 
Norfolk....++00000+0 oe WBrened-: Uicede:: MOD o0ce:| SRD. cee. GD o0sd:4 pete! BESK i. 11 800 
Taunton. ....+++. ee Pan ee ee ee Pee ene wer, 
OldColony......+.++++ 13. Bh cenes. 200 oven, Sine B5 cece 2 eves 1198 4... 170 
Rarnstable........++-. i ee eae Pee, A Se 
BPRBTIM cccccccccccces . Gooee 5. eet ey pee Kame etry 


++ 256 225. 41,735 


We beg our readers to observe— 


1. The limited character of their asso- 
ciations ; only 26 churches in the largest, 
and in the smallest not more than 5 or 6 
churches. The true ends of union are bet- 
ter secured thereby. 

2. That more than seven-eighths of the 
churches are happily settled with pastors. 

8. That the average number of members 
in each church exceeds 143 persons. 

4. That these 291 churches have in- 
creased 5178 members in one year, or an 
average of more than 17 members each ; 
and after all their losses by deaths, re- 
movals, and expulsions, they have gained 
3554 members, or more than 12 in each 


communion. 
5. That only 81 persons have been ex- 
from 291 churches during 


the year, which is as one case of delin- 
quency for each church in about three 
years and a half. 

6. That these 291 churches have under 
their care 38,634 Sunday scholars, which 
ives to each church an average Sunday 
of 132 children, and 7922 young 
in their Bible classes, which ave. 
=— for the class belonging to 


arch. 

statistical returns like these 
to keep the minds of ministers 
rches awake to the great business 
t superintendence, and the in- 
the churches, 


fi 


Pot to ga 
flats 
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RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

As the religious public of Britain have 
been recently informed with mendacious 
effrontery, that arguments derived from 
the state of religion in America, are 
** crumbling into ruins,” we think it 
right to reprint the following article from 
the New York Observer of February 16, 
1834, which presents, we venture to 
think, any thing rather than “a tottering 
pile.” But it is obvious enough, that 
with some é historical truth is 
subordinate to party interests. 

The American Quarterly ister for 
February is principally occupied with an 
ecclesiastical ister of the various 
denominations of Christiansin the United 
States. The following is the general 
summary. 

1. Orthodox Congregationalists. Esti- 
mating the ministers and churches not 
connected as well as those with the state 
associations, and also the churches and 
ministers of the same denomination, out 
of New England, we may place the total 
as follows : 

1100 ministers ; 
155,000 communicants. 

Estimating the communicants as one- 
ninth of the population, the whole popu- 
lation will be 1,395,000. 

Unitarians. 170 societies; 150 mini- 
sters; 170,000 population. 

3. Pr 2070 ministers, of 


1250 churches; 


which 229 are licentiates ; 2500 churches; 
233,280 communicants; 22 synods ; 111 
presbyteries ; additions tothe number of 
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communicants in 1832, 330,798; net gain 
in communicants, 16,242. Population, 
(9 for a communicant,) 2,102,220. 

4. Dutch Reformed Church. 167 mini- 
sters; 197 churches, 21,115 communi- 
cants ; about 30,000 families, and 150,000 
souls. 

5. Protestant Episcopal Church, 18 dio- 
ceses; 17° bishops; 648 clergymen; be- 
tween 700 and 800 parishes. 

6. Calvinistic Baptists. 4100 ministers 3 
5800 churches; 450,000 communicants. 

We have added an amount to the sums 
reported in 1833, equal to the increase of 
the preceding vear. 

7. Methodist Episcopal Church. 6 bishops ; 
22 conferences; ¢232 travelling preach- 
ers; 168 superatinuated ; 619,771 mem- 
bers, of which 78,475 are coloured per- 
sons; increase of members last year, 
66,685. 

8. Evangelical Lutheran Church. 216 
ministers, including 25 licentiates; 800 
congregations; 89,487 communicants; 
annual average number added to the 
church, between 13 and 14,000. 

9. German Reformed Church. In the 
following estimates are ineluded the Synod 
of the Serene Reformed Church, the 
Reformed Synod of Ohio, and the Inde- 
pendent Free Reformed Synod in Penn- 
sylvania. 

180 Ministers; 600 churches ; 30,000 
communicants; 300,000 population. 

10. Associate Presbyterians. 10 presby- 
teries; 79 ministers; 169 congregations ; 
5129 families ; 12,886 communicants. 

11. Free Will Baptists, 18 yearly 
meetings; 46 quarterly meetings; 661 
churches; 410 elders; 155 licentiates; 
30,440 communicants ; 2099 increase last 


ear. 
’ 12. Six Principle Baptists. 9 ministers ; 
25 churches; 1672 communicants. 

13. Free Communion Baptists. 2 con- 
ferences in New York, and 3000 or 4000 
population. 

14, General Baptists in Kentucky. 8 
churches; %14 members. 

15. Seventh Day Baptists. 42 ministers ; 
32 churches ; 4258 communicants. 

16. Church of the United Brethren. 33 
ministers ; 24 fo hepa 5745 mem- 
bers, including children. 

17. New Jerusalem Church, 8 ordaining 
ministers, 8 priests and teaching mini- 
sters; 15 licentiates; 25 societies; 122 
places where there are known to be re- 
ceivers of the doctrines. 

18. Cumberland Presbyterians. 70 mini- 
sters; 110 congregations ; 15,000 com- 
municants ; 15,000 popuiation. 

19. Associate and other Methodists. 400 
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ministers ; 50,000 communicants ; 200,000 
population. 

20. Friends, Probably 450 congrega- 
tions, and 220,000 population. 

21. Universalists. 300 or 400 minis- 
ters; 500 or 600 congregations. 

22. Shakers. 45 ministers; 15 churches 
or congregations, 

23. Roman Catholics, 550,000 popula- 
tion. . 

24. Jews. 15,000 population. 

25. Other Sects. Several smaller sects, 
and persons of no denomination, would 
probably amount, in population, to800,000 
or 1,000,000. 


LORD ALTHORP’S PROJECT FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF CHURCH RATES. 

On the 21st of April the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer brought forward his long- 
promised motion, which was as follows :-- 
** That from and after a time to be fixed, 
the payment of Church rates shall cease 
and determine ; and that in lieu thereof, 
His Majesty be empowered to grant out 
of a of the land-tax, a sum not 
exceeding £250,000 to be applied to the 
repairs of parish churches and parochial 
chapels. 

This most unsatisfactory measure met 
with considerable opposition, but was sus- 
tained with the full strength of the old 
Tory party, by whose aid the Government 


mustered, 
For the motion . 287 
Against it 9 - 141 


Majority -—116 
The Ministers may congratulate them- 
selves on the support of these faithful 
allies, “‘ But the end is not yet.” 

The United Committee have so well 
embodied the objections that are felt to 
this measure, that we cannot do better 
than transcribe their resolutions. 

At a meeting of the United Committee 
appointed to consider the grievances 
under which the Dissenters now labour, 
with a view to their redress, at Dr. 
Williams’s Library, in Redcross Street, 
on Friday, the 25th of April, 1834, for the 

of conside measure in- 


were 
their opinion on that 3 

Henry Waymouth, in the Chair. 

1. That the be tg 
y—Lodevonge Woy om rates, ae 
d nts just expectations of the 
nation, and y of Dissenters from 
the Church of England. 

2. That Dissenters in England are 
entitled to the same complete relief from 
church rates as has already been granted 
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to the people of Ireland; his Majesty’s 
Ministers having well declared, when 
relieving that country from church cess, 
“ that it was a grievance to tax people for 
a church to which they did not belong.” 

3. That while many parishes have al- 
ready relieved themselves wholly from 
church rates, the proposed measure does 
not even graot relief from more than one- 
half of the grievance ; and that with re- 
gard to that portion of the grievance which 
is still to be retained, the nation will be 
placed in a worse situation than before ; 
for the power to regulate their own expen- 
diture is now to be taken from the vestries, 
and a tax is to be permanently bound 
upon the people by an Act of Parliament. 

4. That this measure is most anjust to 
Scotland and Ireland, as it taxes those 
poorer countries, already supporting their 
Own religious worship, to maintain the 
ecclesiastical buildings of the richly en- 
dowed Church of England. 

5. That as long as the parochial places 
of worship are appropriated to one reli- 
gious communion, it is unjust to other 
denominations to burden them with a tax 
for keeping their churches in repair, 

6. That to take the church rates nomi- 
nally out of the Land Tax, but in reality 
out of the Consolidated Fund, may open 
a new source of religious suffering, as it 
is to be feared that many conscientious 
persons will feel themselves bound to 
refuse payment of a tax, part of which is 
to be appropriated to ecclesiastical de- 
mands, 

7. That the cordial acknowledgments 
of this Committee be.presented to the 
140 members of the House of Commons 
who manifested their liberality and in- 
sorennce by opposing that proposition 
of Majesty’s Government, as to the 
Church rates to which the Committee 
object. 

(Signed) Henry bp seve A 


RECENT DEATHS. 
The Rev. John Griffin, of Portsea, de- 
parted this life, April 18th, in the 65th 


year of his age, and the 41st of his mi- 
nistry. Although his removal was pre- 
ceded by a protracted sickness, and 
the public mind was prepared for the 
event, yet his death produced a deep im- 
pression in the town and neighbourhood, 
and a great proportion of the shops were 
closed from respect to his memory. We 
hope to supply our readers with more 
ample details at an early period. 

On the 12th instant, at Botley, Hamp- 
shire, the Rev. James Scott Baker, A.M. 
This truly devoted and amiable young 
man seceded from the Established Church 
at Staines, Middlesex, September 30, 
1832. He has since that time been ex- 
ercising his ministry amongst the Inde- 
eens at Topsham, Buckingham, 

ondert’s End, and Framlingham, with 
very distinguished marks of divine ap- 
probation. His memory will be long 
cherished by those who enjoyed his ac- 
quaintance. His piety was exalted, his 
zeal laborious and incessant, and his suc- 
cess in turning sinners to God, extra- 
ordinary. 

NOTICES. 
A Public Meeting of the Irish Evan- 
lical Society will held at Finsbury 
hapel, Moorfields, on Tuesday, May 13, 
at six o’clock in the evening: 

The Annual Meeting of The Protestant 
Society for the protection of Religions 
Liberty will be held at the City of 
London Tavern, on Saturday, May 17th, 
at IT o’clock precisely ; some distinguish- 
ed Peer will preside. 

On Whit- niger May 19th, the Rev. 
Jolin Yockney, will preach the Annual 
Sermon to Young People, at Lower- 
street, Islington. Service to commence 
at half-past six o’clock. 

The Anniversary of the Bedfordshire 
Union of Christians is appointed to be 
held at Bedford, on Wednesday, the 28th 
of May, when the Rev. John Leifchild, 
of Craven Chapel, is expected to preach 
in the morning, at 11 o’clock; and the 
Rev. M’All, of St. Nevts, in the 
evening. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
Communications have been received from Drs. Henderson, Redford, and Smith, 
Rev. Messrs: S. Thodey; J. Greenwood, W. W. Darling, George ray ranted 
a 


Bevis, A. 


ander,--Also, from W. Stroud, M.D., J. 


W. Roaf, John Locke, $. Hillyard, J. 
: ‘ <<? 3, j 


rder, and W. L. Alex- 
. B. Wiliams, LL.D. and a 


nalist. 
e trust our country friends will not imagine, after we have devoted so large a 
- to the: Memorials that have been presented to Government, that we are in- 
ifferent to the objects, or insensible to! the worth of the public tage of Dissen- 
a 


ters ; but-our space is limited, atiq we thonght it better to devote 
e rvation of documents than to the details of meetings, however 


spare to the 


it we could 


numerous their attendants, or effective their speakers. 
We have been compelled, owing to the length of the Reviews, to postpone the 


notice of several pamphiets till our next. 











